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A $1,000 Smith Bond 
in ten years 
pays $700 interest 


—$7o a year on $1,000, and a propor- 
tionate return on the smaller denomi- 
nations of $500 and $100. That is the 
income you can obta ain for an ly period 
from 2 years to 10 years by i Inv esting now in current 
offerings of Smith Bonds. You m: iy buy these bonds 
outright, or by pay ments extended over 10 months. 
Every payment earns 7%. ; 
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Moreover, under our Investment Savings Plan, you | | 
have the opportunity to further increase your in- | 
come by compounding your interest at the full bond | 
rate. Thus, if you own a $1,000 Smith Bond pay ing | 
7%, and reinvest the coupons at 7%, you will have, | 
at the end of 10 years, nearly $2,000. This is the 
simple but surprising result of compound i interest. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, strongly 
secured by improved, income-producing city prop- | 
erty, and protected by the safeguards responsible for 


our record of no loss to any = 


int estor in 52) years. Ce 





Send your name and address 
today for our two booklets, 
telling the facts you will 
want to know about 7% 
Smith Bonds and explaining 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


The F.H. Smith Co. | 


Founded 1873 














Behind SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Mine 
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: Capitol Building. 

Did You Have ee: ceptions, in a — 
o ngs t 

Whooping Cough : thrift and Citizenship to 
When You Were a Child? your boy and girl. 

Remember the stuff mother rubbed Ask us how youcan secure 

on your chest that loosened the ———. m_ FREE, 

phlegm and brought relief so quickly. —e (Crystal Set 


It’s called Roche’s Embrocation 
and is still aiding thousands of little ones 
throughout the land. 
Effective for croup and 
colds on the chest too 
Sold by All Druggists 


E, FOUGERA & Co., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Son, "London, Eng. 


ROCHE'S 
. EMBROCATION 2a 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 


Excellent for rai 
funds for mee 
organizations. 


Madison Avenue at W. 103rd, Cleveland, Ohio 
|e EA A 

















BOYS we can show you how to make some real Christ- 
mas money selling the Drawing Master and have a lot 
of fun while you are earning. It's easy, and your father 
and mother will be delighted with the plan. Write today 
| for full particulars. Drawing-Aide Co., 209 Caxton 
Bidg., Cleveland, O. ‘ 


























Another ‘‘Red Pepper’’ Book 


Rep OF THE REDFIELDS 
By Grace S. Richmond 


-. you want to read a story that will keep you 
something more than interested from the front 
page right through to the last paragraph, one that 
you will hate to finish because you'll enjoy it so 
much, take this book. Here is a story told in such 
a happy way that you will smile and chuckle with 
delight all the way through ... and perhaps, 
once or twice, with a queer little catch in your 
throat and you will pause a moment to reflect. 

OUR OFFER: fentor The Youth's ompenion 


and we pind wy od you with a copy of ‘‘Red of the Red- 
fields,’’ sending the book to you postpaid. 


Note: The price of The Companion is now only $2 a year. A 
‘new"’ subscription is one that places the paper in a home w 
it has not been taken the past year. 


| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION : 
| 8 Arlington Street 


Dre 


REDFIELDS 


¥GRACE S. RICHMOND 
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at the Post Office at Concord, 
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Subscription Price.” The subscription price of the 
Youth's Companion is $2.00 a year, in advance, for the 
United States and Canada; $2.50 to foreign countries. 


Remittances. Make remittances by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank 
Draft. No other way by mail is safe. Send all mail to 
the General Offices. 


Change of Address. Give the old as well as the new 
address in asking for a change of address. 


Manuscripts. Address manuscripts to The Editors, 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope. 








THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 
UNNING FREE!”’ What a joyous phrase! 
There is in it all the exhilaration of the 
salt sea and the salt wind; the sea sparkles 
gayly under the summer sun, the wind rushes 
cheerily out of the bright, blue west; between 
them they will wash all the darkness and dis- 
couragement out of your thoughts and blow 
all the worries out of your brain. The picture 
on the cover is full of the hearty, healthy 
flavor of the sea. Lucky boys and girls -to 
have stich a neat little knockabout in 
which to spend their vacation hours. 


ce 





INTERNAL INJURIES 

N a newspaper account of an accident you 
often read that the victim is suffering 
from internal injuries. That means, almost 
always, an injury to one or more of the ab- 
dominal organs. The abdomen is not pro- 
tected, like the chest, by a bony cage; it is 
therefore extremely vulnerable, and the 
organs contained within it are so important 
that an injury to any of them may have the 
most serious consequences. The injury may 
follow a blow from or a fall against some 
blunt object that does not break the skin, 
or it may be a wound caused by a knife, by 

broken glass or by a bullet. 
The term internal injury, however, is 
generally used to describe the consequences 
of a blow, without penetration of the skin. 


- Such a blow, even when it leaves little or no 


external evidence of injury, may do more 
damage than a widely gaping wound. The 
danger lies in the apparent insignificance of 
the injury, for, since there is no visible 
wound, the sufferer is reassured and fails to 
seek medical advice at the proper time. 

The fact is that the intestines, the stom- 
ach, or more often the liver, may be torn by 
the force of the blow, though the skin and 
the muscles of the abdominal wall, giving 
way before the impact, are only bruised. 
Any hard blow on the abdomen, even though 
neither the wall nor the contained organs are 


ruptured, usually produces a marked shock. 


There will be pallor and coldness of the skin; 
the patient feels faint and suffers from men- 
tal and physical depression. If that is the 
case, and the doctor is not at hand, put the 
sufferer to bed, place hot-water bottles at 
his feet and stimulate his heart by a mustard 
plaster or some such counterirritant on the 
chest. 

If he is conscious and can swallow, he 
should have strong black coffee to drink, or- 
he may, very cautiously, inhale spirits of 
ammonia. As shock is attended by conges- 
tion of the abdomen, raise the foot of the bed 
a little so that the force of gravity may help 
to send the blood to the upper part of the 
body, while ‘the hot-water bottles and the 
warmth of the bed serve to bring it to the 
surface and the extremities. 


THE CITY OF DAVID . 


HE site of the ancient ‘“‘city of David” 

has been found. Prof. R. A. S. Macalis- 
ter, the leader of the joint expedition to the 
Holy Land sent out by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund and the London Daily 
Telegraph, contributes to that newspaper 
an account of the discovery and identifica- 
tion of Millo, near Jerusalem, to which re- 
peated references are made in the Old 
Testament. 
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One of the references is in Second Samuel, 
where we are told that David, after having 
occupied the stronghold of Zion, “built 
round about, from Millo and inward.” In 
the First Book of the Kings, however, we 
are told specifically that it was Solomon 
who built Millo, and in the twenty-seventh 
verse of the eleventh chapter the statement 
is made: 

“Solomon built Millo and repaired the 
breaches of the city of David his father.” 

Professor Macalister indicates the almost 
precise correspondence of the literary 
material with the archeological evidence 
still in the ground. “We should find a 
fortress built, to fill a breach in the wall, 
and we have found it. That tower should 
show signs of a later repair under stress 
of imminént danger, and it does. There 
should be a fortification wall built ‘inward 
from’ the tower, and there is. There should 
be no conspicuous fortification here earlier 
than the time of Solomon, and there is not. 
Absolutely everything that we know about 
Millo—except the murder of Joash, which 
could hardly be expected to leave recogniz- 
able traces—is reflected in the structures 
which have now passed under the reader's 
eye. In the absence of inscriptions, none of 
which have come to light, I venture to say 
that these coincidences constitute the 
strongest possible argument in favor of the 
claim that Millo has been discovered, and 
a hitherto unsolved problem .of the 
topography of Jerusalem in the early days 
of its history settled.” 

Having made his discoveries, Professor 
Macalister is taking the unusual step of 
covering them up again with earth. It is 
not practicable to remove what he has found 
for permanent shelter in museums, and 
bitter experience has convinced him that 
to leave the stonework above ground would 
simply be inviting the fellaheen to make a 
stone quarry of it. 


THE LADY OR THE BEAR 

EARS, says Sir Hiram S. Maxim in My 

Life, do not make safe pets. If you step 
on a dog’s foot, the dog has brains enough 
to know that it is an accident and actually 
expects you to pet and pity him for your 
blunder, which no doubt you will do. But 
if you step on a bear’s foot, the bear will 
not stop to reason. He will retaliate by 
taking about a pound of steak out.of the 
calf of your leg. 

My uncle, Hiram Stevens, after whom | 
was named, captured a small cub and 
brought it up as a pet. It would eat almost 
anything and about as much of it as a pig, 
so it soon attained considerable size and had 
very peculiar ways of showing its affection. 
At that time my uncle was paying his re- 
spects to the young lady who afterward 
became his wife, and she objected very 
strongly to the bear. The next Sunday 
night, therefore, my uncle locked the bear 
securely in the woodshed, but he had not 
been very long with his ladylove when the 
front door was burst in and the bear rushed 
in and landed in his lap. That brought 
matters to a crisis; the young lady delivered 
her ultimatum,—he must either break off 
the engagement or kill the bear,—and so 
the interesting pet was sacrificed on the 
altar of Cupid the next day. 


DOBBIN’S SLIDE 


PROPOS of the stories of animal intel- 
A ligence that we have printed in The 
Companion, a subscriber writes to tell us 
about an old horse that her great-grand- 
father had on his farm in Vermont. The 
story is a well authenticated tradition in the 
family. 

There was a pasture on the farm, she 
says, that was well fenced on all sides except 
in one place where the land was high, and 
where a steep ledge that was considered 
ge oma dropped down to the field be- 
low. Near by was a garden with corn grow- 
ing in it. Great-grandfather put his old 
white horse into the pasture, but the horse 
kept getting out of the pasture and into the 
garden, and they would find him greedily 
eating the corn. 

Very carefully they examined the fence, 
but could find no break in it. So one day 
some of the family hid near the garden, 
determined to see how the horse got out of 
the pasture. They were rewarded by seeing 
him come up to the top of the ledge, where 
there was no fence, sit down on his haunches 
and slide down that steep ledge of rock into 
the field below. After that a fence was put 
across the top of that ledge and Dobbin had 
to content himself with what corn his 
master thought best to feed to him. 
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FIRE 


HE girl stood on the edge of the 

offset above the bull’s paddock, an 

apple in her hand. Her vermilion 

dress, blowing in the fresh Septem- 

ber wind, outlined her childlike 
slenderness. It was a good apple, and she did 
not want to waste it. She was waiting for 
Mr. Hastings’ Holstein to finish 
his drink of water before throwing 
the fruit down to him. The great 
creature seemed to have endless 
leisure as well as endless thirst. 
Firecracker waited patiently, look- 
ing down at him from the top of 
the seven-foot offset with indul- 
gence. 

“Here, lambie, look,” she called, 
holding up the apple. 

The bull rolled a fierce eye in her 
direction and lifted his head from 
the water as she tossed her gift 
down at his feet. He nibbled it 
appreciatively with a dripping 
mouth, regarding Firecracker with 
hopeful approval. She held up both 
hands. 

“That's all, pettie,’’ she said 
and ran through the arbor toward 
the house. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to 
say that ‘Firecracker’? was not 
her real name, but it might as well 
have been; for the unfortunate 
child was christened Europa. That 
name had been handed down 
through several misguided genera- 
tions, usually giving place to nick- 
names of varying ingenuity. 

The present Europa's substitute 
name of Firecracker related en-. 
tirely to her apparel, and not to 
any quality of temperament or 
physique. She. was a singularly 
even-tempered child with a com- 
posure beyond her fifteen. years. 
She always wore a brilliant red. 
The reason for this was that her 
father, her only parent, was unusu- 
ally near-sighted. Her mother, who 
had died when Firecracker was an 
infant, had left her in her father’s 
care, and he had done his best to 
“keep his eye” on her at all times 
and places according to his limitations. 

Her baby carriage bore a scarlet blanket, 
which, in the early days, he had watcked 
nervously from his study window, adjusting 
distance glasses to satisfy himself that 
Europa had not, in spite of the nurse’s 
surveillance, fallen out of her carriage. When 
Europa progressed beyond the baby car- 
riage and go-cart era, this fear changed to ap- 
prehension that she would sprain her ankle. 

Her father was a professor of classic 
languages in a small college. He was over- 
worked, but the ill health that forced him 
to take a year’s vacation had its foundation 
in the anxious unrest that kept him con- 
stantly watching for the active scarlet-clad 
figure of his child. Firecracker was unusually 
good-looking. Her cloud of dusky hair, 
pale olive skin and excellent carriage were 
conspicuous enough to make you feel that 
her father might have recognized her un- 
labeled, but the truth is he had probably 
never seen her, except vaguely as a child in 
a red dress with a soft voice, and without a 
sprained ankle. 

They had come to Blue River and were 
spending the summer at the Hastings farm. 
Mr. Hastings himself was an old friend of 
the professor’s. The farm was called the 
Model Farm, in varying degrees of sarcasm 
and amusement, throughout the country- 
side. Mr. Hastings, an enthusiast on the 
subject of agriculture and all that pertains 
to it, indulged in experiments. 

It was Firecracker’s practice to read to 
her father every day: newspapers, books, 
his own manuscript for the text book he was 
writing. She wrote letters for him with and 
without dictation and was thoroughly 
indispensable; of which fact he was as un- 
aware as he was of her personal appearance. 
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With an elephantine gambol, in which he 


Their hours of work together often found 
them in the arbor that edged the garden, 
running along the offset, below which the 
bull spent his days in a heavily gated pad- 
dock. It seemed to Europa that the bull’s 
existence must be uninteresting, and in her 
amiability toward the animal kingdom she 
tried to cheer his solitude. Not only did she 
comfort him with apples, but with unctuous 
words so often had she called him ‘‘a good 
bossie”’ that he must have begun to feel he 
was indeed a good bossie. Such was the 
power of suggestion that his disposition, 
formerly that of the average Bengal tiger, 
softened, until he was perhaps no worse 
than the average grizzly bear. 

On coming to Blue River Firecracker and 
her father had first gone to a small inn 
across the road from the Model Farm. From 
this inn Mr. Hastings had _ indignantly 
extracted them on the night of their arrival 
and established them in his own house. 
Firecracker’s imperturbable serenity fell like 
a balm upon a household afflicted by Mr. 
Hastings’ erratic temperament. It was not 
only the Holstein that relaxed into placidity 
at the sound of her almost husky voice. 
Hastings himself threatened her with 
adoption. The cook, an ancient negress, 
called Aunty Phlogistin, endangered the 
girl’s excellent digestion with offerings. 
The livestock regarded her with languishing 
eyes. Even the boarders at the inn thought 
it a pity that such a nice girl should be 
called Firecracker. 

“Would you want to call her Europa?” 
Silly Pemberton would demand of the porch 
rocking-chair group. His name was Cyril, 
and his sympathy for Firecracker was pro- 
found. 

Firecracker, now leaving the bull to his 


stepped on his bridal headdress, he dodged 


solitude, hastened to the house and to the 
dining-room. The professor and Mr. Hast- 
ings interrupted a heated discussion to greet 
her and returned instantly to the fray. 
A cat and three kittens took up strategic 
positions about her chair, sniffing hopefully. 

The professor was expressing just indigna- 
tion. ‘“‘Of course, Henry, I may be, as you 
say, a fussy old dodo, but it will be only 
by the grace of Heaven if you don’t blow 
up the laboratory and yourself with that 
crack-brained formula. Any fool, any 
average high-school child, would know it is 
a mistake. How you have managed to reach 
your present age and station in such total 
ignorance of chemistry I am unable to 
understand.” 

Mr. Hastings responded vehemently. 
He acknowledged his ignorance of chemistry, 
which, he said, was surpassed only by the 
professor’s ignorance of all branches of 
agriculture. 

Firecracker broke into the conversation 
but once. 

“Shall you need me this afternoon, 
father?” she asked, dividing the last smelt 
between the cat and the kittens. 

The professor put on his distance glasses 
to consider this. He had to go over some 
papers that his lawyer had sent him in the 
morning’s mail. Very important! She would 
not understand. It would be necessary for 
him to do it all himself. He certainly would 
not need her before six. 

“But don’t go too far, my child, and be 
careful,” he added with an anxiety that was 
none the less real for being habitual. Europa 
responded reassuringly, as she had for many 
years, and rose from the table, looking over 
the remaining viands for an offering for the 
Holstein. 


Copyright, 1925, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


CRACRER 


The creature’s gastronomic tastes were 
somewhat eccentric. For example, when the 
worn sandpaper roofing of the laboratory 
was torn off to give place to the present 
metal roof he ate with relish such strips of 
the discarded substance as fell inside his 
paddock. In the absence of building material, 
Firecracker selected a celery tip. 
Whether or not the brute regarded 
this as food, he took it in the spirit 
in which it was proffered and ate it 
politely. 

Firecracker, with a golden after- 
noon ahead of her, collected paper, 
pencil, a couple of books, a trowel 
and string and started happily for 
the Arm Chair Rock. This was a 
worn boulder above a spring, from 
which a little brook rose and took 
its fern-decked way over rock ledges 
to the Blue River in the meadows 
below. From the Arm Chair one 
could see down the brook’s course 
a bit of the Blue River between 
elms and, on the rising ground 
above, a part of the Hastings farm: 
the end of the arbor and the offset 
wall, against which stood the metal- 
roofed shed that played the strenu- 
ous réle of Hastings’ laboratory. 
Catastrophe was the meat and 
drink of the laboratory. One lost 
count of the number of times it 
had been on fire. Any person con- 
nected with the Hastings Model 
Farm, on noticing a strange smell 
in the air, automatically took up 
a fire extinguisher and ran to,the 
laboratory. Beyond this group of 
buildings and trees, a serene line 
of hills lay like a quiet sea. 

Firecracker, after a long look at 
this well-loved vista, turned to the 
business of the afternoon: the com- 
pletion of the terraced gardens of 
Elfscrag, stronghold and capital of 
the domain of Elfsgarde. 

This medieval structure was 
about three feet square. Its mas- 
sive keep rose to the height of 
nearly twenty-four inches. Below 
it the rock ledge dropped away to 
a pool in the brook, fed by a 
waterfall. The castle was constructed partly 
from the natural formation of the rock, and 
partly of small stones put together with 
cement. Firecracker had been at work on it 
all the summer, and its creation had been 
a source of thrilling delight. She had a 
genius for building and had pored over the 
architectural books in her father’s-library 
and in that of the college with a burning 
zeal that had given her knowledge and taste 
creditable to an architect. 

Inspired by the enchantment of Elfscrag, 
another castle, Hawksmoor by name, was 
in process of construction. Its builder and 
lord was Silly Pemberton. This historic 
pile reared itself on a small spot of lawn, 
hedged by a forest of fern. It was almost 
entirely handwrought, and it had a real 
moat, a feat of engineering of which its 
builder was justly proud, and over which 
a drawbridge, eight inches long, was raised 
and lowered in an orthodox medieval 
manner. 

When Her Majesty of Elfscrag came to 
confer with His Highness of Hawksmoor, 
the drawbridge was ceremoniously let down 
to admit her presence in the castle. It may 
be added that the relations between the 
castle of Elfscrag and the castle of Hawks- 
moor were friendly. 

Firecracker was constructing a clipped 
hedge of moss with the aid of manicure 
scissors when the horn of Hawksmoor, an 
antique from the ten-cent store, was heard. 
She raised its counterpart, hanging by 
a ribbon round her neck, to her lips and gave 
the answering call. Presently the shock of 
sun-bleached hair that surmounted the 
freckled countenance of the most puissant 
lord of Hawksmoor showed over the thicket 
of laurel surrounding the Arm Chair Rock. 
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“Greetings, Majesty!’ said that august 
personage, raising a lordly hand. 

The monarch of Elfscrag stood up with 
a dignity. . 

“Greeting to thee, Highness,” she re- 
turned. ‘We are honoured by thy presence.” 

Hawksmoor’s royal eye lit upon the al- 
most completed garden. ‘‘Watcherdoing?” 
he said in one word, breaking, through the 
laurel. 

Firecracker exhibited her afternoon’s 
work, while the boy crouched breathlessly 
on the ledge, illuminated by the delight and 
appreciation of a fellow creator. 

“I say, Firecracker! Honestly, how did 
you think of that! And a pool! And I say, 
those steps certainly are—and look at that 
path leading under the arch! Look here, 
Firecracker, I’ve got to have a garden, too. 
Where would you put it?” 

Firecracker reached for a book. ‘I know,” 
she said. “I thought of it this afternoon. 
I'll show you.” 

The exposition of her suggestion was fol- 
lowed by a royal visit to Hawksmoor, and, 
the cavalcade having entered over the 
solemnly lowered drawbridge, the plan was 
discussed on the proposed site, with enthusi- 
asm on both sides. 

It was almost five by the time Hawksmoor 
escorted his royal adviser to her own do- 
main. As they stood in final consultation 
a dull boom broke in upon the afternoon’s 
brooding peace. 

Firecracker sprang up. ‘‘There goes 
Cousin Henry!”’ She hastily climbed to the 
back of Arm Chair Rock. ‘‘Now, I hope that 
father—” She paused, eagerly scanning the 
garden and laboratory door from her 
vantage point. 

There was a slight puff of dust or smoke, 
and she could see Hastings darting about, 
beating at something on the ground with 
a broom. He seemed excited and pleased, 
and doubtless was; for the failure of an 
experiment never detracted from his delight 
in it. It was with relief, however, that Fire- 
cracker saw her father amble to the edge of 
the offset and look down upon the scene of 
disaster from the sanctuary of a pongee 
umbrella. 

The boy climbed up beside her, but with- 
out excitement. An explosion at the Model 
Farm was a commonplace. They started 
home together, in the characters of Fire- 
cracker and Silly. 

When they parted at the end of the lane, 
Silly cut across the mowing toward the inn, 
while Firecracker, selecting under an apple 
tree a present for her bovine friend, turned 
by the barn. Here she noticed that one of 
the gateposts of the bull’s paddock was 
tipped to one side, so that the gate had 
swung open; also, with a sudden leap of her 
pulse, that the bull was not there. She reas- 
sured herself. Of course he had been taken 
into the barn after the explosion. Pocketing 
the apple, she looked at the wrecked door of 
the laboratory with mild curiosity. Cousin 
Henry certainly had had quite a satisfactory 
experiment! She poked the eloquent frag- 
ments of a garden spray with her foot. 
A bit of twisted metal caught her builder’s 
eye as excellent material. She was stooping 
to pick it up when the voice of Aunty 
Phlogistin rose in terror and'wrath from the 
garden above. 

“Get out o’ ma clo’es, yo’ black whale! 
Ma lan’! Go way f’om hyer! Lordy massy!”’ 

The words ended in a stifled shriek. There 
was a rush of feet, a crash and bellow. 

How Firecracker scaled the seven-foot 
wall, she never knew. Probably the tipped 
gatepost helped her. At any rate she found 
herself holding to the low picket fence at 
the top as with a furiously beating heart she 
pulled herself up and stood on the garden 
level looking into the arbor. The sight that 
met her eyes almost made her lose her hold. 
Aunty Phlogistin, wildly dishevelled, sat on 
top of the latticed arbor, and below her, 
a wet lace curtain trailing from his horns, 
the Holstein stamped and rumbled with rage 
and excitement. In the arbor her father’s 
overturned table showed Aunty’s line of 
retreat, and near it lay an open strongbox 
and a leather wallet surrounded by scattered 


papers. 

At sight of Firecracker, Aunty Phlogistin 
found her voice again in a husky whisper: 
“Glory Ann! Miss Fi’crack’, lamb pie, 
don't come up hyer! Dat bull’s on de ram- 
page! An’ ef he sees yo’ red dress, he’s 
gwine fly through de ceilin’ sho’s yo’ bo'n!’’ 

Firecracker’s own voice was hardly more 
than a whisper with sudden fear. 

‘‘Where’s father?” she gasped. 

“Yo’ pa’s up on de po'’ch! Allejuia, 
honey chil’, get down befo’ dat ravenin’ 


>» 


beast sees yo’. 
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Firecracker slipped back behind a rose of 
Sharon that grew on the edge of the garden. 
Peering through its leaves, she could see her 
father on the porch, immersed in a book. 
From the rhythmic motion of his hand, she 
knew he was reading verse, and until he 
reached the end he would be oblivious of all 
outside influence. But how near the end was 
he? She thought quickly. Then she took 
a cautious hand from the palings and, lifting 
the horn of Elfscrag, blew the signal for 
help. They had agreed upon it a month ago 
and had never used it. She wondered if 
Silly would remember. 

Aunty Phlogistin on top of the arbor was 
praying volubly. The bull, irritated, was 
endeavoring to gore the overturned table. 
Being iron, it offered resistance, and kept 
him occupied. At the sound of the bugle, he 
raised a furious head, at which Firecracker, 
peering through the rose of Sharon, clutched 
the palings in a spasm of laughter. The great 
creature had brushed through a thicket of 
clematis, and a spray of white flowers decked 
his forehead, which in combination with the 
lace curtain festooned from his horns gave 
him the appearance of a distraught bride. 

Silly’s answering call was followed by the 
sound of running feet. Whistle in hand, the 
boy rushed breathlessly into the lane. He 
caught sight of Firecracker and Aunty Phlo- 
gistin at the same time. 

“What on earth!” he gasped. 

The girl turned cautiously. “Silly,” she 
whispered, ‘‘the bull is loose in the garden. 
Father's on the porch, and I don’t dare 
leave here for fear he’ll come down. Go and 
get some of the men.” 

Aunty Phlogistin interrupted her prayers. 
“Law sakes! Miss Lamb, Mars Hen’ has 
don’ gone to de pos’ office with Thomas, and 
dat lazy no-count Pat’s down in de lot, 
restin’ hisse’f, and de Lord alone, knows 
where Simon is.”’ 

Silly’s eyes turned wildly from one to the 
other. There was a crash as the bull hit the 
table viciously. Firecracker leaned down. 
“Go to the inn then, and don’t worry. 
We're perfectly safe, but send some men 
here.” 

Silly turned and ran without more ado. 
Firecracker heard him shouting in the 
distance as she turned back to look at the 
Holstein, which, having butted the table 
into the corner of the arbor, was turning his 
attention to the scattered papers, blowing 
and snuffling into the pile of them. 

The wallet appeared to suggest itself as 
edible, and he tasted it with rolling eyes. 
Firecracker, in sudden alarm, stepped 
hastily into view. ‘‘No, no! Naughty! 
Drop it!’’ she cried. 

The bull raised his bedecked head and 
glared, the wallet in his mouth. 

Aunty Phlogistin burst into a hymn, 
rocking herself precariously on the beam of 
the arbor, like an overwrought canary. 

“Lil Davy, play on yo’ ha’p!” 
shouted. 

Sharp anxiety wiped all thought of 
personal fear out of Firecracker’s mind. 
“Stop your noise, Aunty!’’ she ordered. 
Acting on sudden impulse, she climbed the 
picket fence and leaped down directly in 
front of the astonished Holstein. 

“Co’ boss! Oh, what a nicey!”’ she said. 

No one knows why the bull did not 
charge. Perhaps he had worked off his rage. 
Perhaps the sound of Firecracker’s soothing 
voice established a paddock atmosphere. 
He looked at the scarlet-clad figure with 
melting eyes. 


she 


Firecracker reached cautiously for the 


wallet protruding from his mouth, but the 
great creature, giving his bridal veil a 
coquettish toss, backed into the arbor. 
The girl followed with blandishments. It 
now became evident that Silly had brought 
some men. Firecracker was aware of hurry- 
ing footsteps, and over the offset there 


appeared the head and shoulders of a man 
who was being hoisted from below. 

The bull turned with a rumbling roar. 
Firecracker sprang forward. ‘‘Don’t come 
up!’’ she cried. 

The man had a rope in his hand. ‘‘Don’t 
run, miss,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘but step behind 
that post and get away. Get away quick!”’ 

Firecracker was much perturbed. The 
bull might swallow the wallet before she 
could get it, if he was excited now. He might, 
anyway. With a taste for sandpaper roofing, 
what was a wallet, more or less? She turned 
to the man. “‘Listen,’’ she said. ‘‘I must get 
that wallet out of his mouth. Don’t come 
up here, and don’t let anyone else, or you'll 
frighten him, and he’ll swallow it. He won’t 
hurt me.” 

The man gaped at her. ‘‘Wallet! Frighten 
him?”’ he said faintly. 

Silly’s head appeared now, and in the 
distance she heard Hastings’ voice. 

Again she caught at the projecting wallet. 
It slipped in her fingers. With a cajoling 
hand held out to the bull she appealed to 
the boy. “‘Silly,”’ she said, ‘‘you can see that 
he won’t hurt me. Don’t let Cousin Henry 
rush up here.” 

“Europa,” the professor’s voice came 
placidly from the porch, “‘is that you?” 

“Yes, father,’ she said, “I'll be right 
there.”’ 

“T think I left that strong box on the table 

in the garden, and I may have forgotten to 
shut it up. The wallet has five hundred 
dollars in it. Bring it when you come, my 
dear,’ and the professor returned to his 
seat. 
“All right, father. In just a minute. Wait, 
baby darling.”” She followed the coyly re- 
treating bull out of the arbor into the little 
formal garden. 

Mr. Hastings, purple in the face, a gun 
in one hand and a pitchfork in the other, 
appeared at the garden gate. 

“Stand away, Firecracker!’’ he ordered 
“mma in a voice he had never used to her 

ore. 

The bull jerked his wreathed head, and 
Firecracker once more just missed her grasp 
on the wallet. She turned desperately. 

“Cousin Henry, let that bull alone and 
keep out of this garden. He’s got father’s 
wallet in his mouth, and he’ll swallow it. 
I almost had it, and you scared him. Now, 
you keep away! Silly, keep them away!” 

She followed the bull round a bed of phlox, 
vaguely conscious of hushed tumult about 
her. Whispered snatches came to her. ‘‘She’s 
right! Let her alone, man.’ ‘You'll only 
excite the brute.” ‘Follow, but don’t let 
him see you.”’ “‘Give me that gun, sir, your 
hand’s shaking. Honestly I’m a good shot. 
Keep out of sight.” 

Coquetry possessed the bull. He gazed at 
Firecracker with fatuous eyes. With a calf- 
like bounce he trotted round the phlox bed 
and peered at her through the flowers. 
She headed him off with murmurs: 

“Here, baby dear, spit out the nasty 
wallet.’’ But, possibly feeling the tension in 
the air, he turned again and rounded the sun 
dial. The girl once more headed him off. 
With an elephantine gambol, in which he 
stepped on his bridal headdress, he dodged 
back to the phlox bed. Firecracker was 
desperate. Into the perturbation of her mind 
the phrase, ‘‘Take the bull by the horns,” 
flashed suddenly. She stepped through the 
phlox and grasped the creature firmly by his 
bedecked horns. A gasp went round the 
garden. ‘‘Whoa, lambie dear, and see the 
nice apple,”’ she murmured as, letting go of 
his horns, she produced it from her pocket. 
He rolled his eyes anxiously, sniffing it, and 
opened his mouth. With a dexterity that 
would have done credit to a magician Fire- 
cracker managed to exchange the apple for 
the slimy, chewed wallet, the bull accepting 
the substitute without protest—even with 
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what seemed a mild show of preference. 
A deep breath of relief sounded in the 
hedge. 

Mr. Hastings’ voice came from the garden 
gate in impassioned entreaty. She took the 
curtain deftly from the bull’s horns and 
wiped the wallet with it. She patted the 
great creature’s forehead and took hold on 
the heavy folds of hide on his back. ‘‘Come, 
dearie,”’ she said. ‘‘Come along.” . 

And he came! Like Mary and her little 
lamb, they mincingly rounded flower beds. 
Like Una and the lion, they passed under 
the rose arch. In decorous promenade, 
followed by a breathless, invisible audience, 
they entered the land and reached the open 
paddock gate. The Holstein walked sedately 
in with the air of an opera singer returning 
to a green room. 

“That’s a good bossie,” Firecracker said 
and pulled the gate to. Three men appeared 
from nowhere and pushed the post straight 
and the latch into place. 

Firecracker turned to find herself in the 
frantic embrace of Mr. Hastings, who loosed 
her as Aunty Phlogistin, rescued from her 
plight, poured out the vials of her wrath. 

“T hopes you're satisfied, Mas’ Hen! 
I suttenly hopes yo’ is! It ain’t yo’ fault 
that blessed lam’ ain’t et alive! Ef de Angel 
Gabriel ain’t histed me on to that grape 
arbor in a cha’iot of fire I’d be a welterin'’ 
in ma gore this yah minut. Yas, suh!”’ 

Firecracker made her escape. On the 
one steps she almost fell over Silly 

emberton, with his head in his hands, and 
Mr. Hastings’ gun beside him. 

“Why, Silly! What's the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing. Go along!” 

“So, I see,’’ she said slowly. ‘You're a sort 
of a nice person, Silly.” 

“I’m a mess! But you're not; confound 
you,” he finished. 

“That bull wouldn’t have hurt me,"’ ex- 
plained Firecracker, after drawing a few 
designs in the path with the toe of her 
sneaker. ‘“‘There wasn’t anything to it, 
Silly, not a thing.” 

The boy took out a handkerchief that 
showed plainly his mother’s absence. After 
a hasty glance Firecracker handed him hers. 
A comfortable intimacy descended upon 
them. 

“Father comes on the seven-o'clock 
train,’’ he said presently as he stood up to 
go, “with a friend who is an architect. 

et’s take them to look at the castles by 
moonlight.” 

After dinner Firecracker sat on the porch 
with her father. The light from the house 
shone on her dress, throwing a glow up on 
her face. It was a Chinese silk, and beautiful, 
the color known to the paint box as Chinese 
vermilion. Stroking its folds, she considered 
the depleted state of her wardrobe, after 
a summer spent in constructing an empire. 

“Father,” said the girl, ‘I believe I'd like 
to have a green dress.” 

If she had said, ‘Father, I’ve robbed 
a bank, murdered the cashier and set fire to 
the buildings,” she could hardly have sur- 
prised her parent more. 

“Why, my child,” he gasped, “‘how could 
I ever keep an eye on you?” 

She lowered her voice to the tone she had 
used to the bull. ‘Oh, my dear, not if you 
would rather not,’’ she said; “but I've 
always come when you called, you know, 
and I usually keep an eye on you. But I don’t 
really care at all.’’ 

The professor continued to stare at his 
child, adjusting his glasses for the purpose 
of closer scrutiny. It is possible that he 
actually saw her for the first time since she 
was three weeks old. She had changed since 
then, and she was good to look upon. 

“That is true,” he said. ‘I never thought 
about that.” He paused, the suggestion of 
a rueful smile on his face. ‘‘You've been an 
excellent wife and mother to me all these 
years, my child,” he said, ‘“‘and I think a 
green dress would be nice. We'll motor into 
town tomorrow and get one. And a blue one, 
too,’ he added with a flash of imagination. 
Her mother had worn blue. 

The horn of Hawksmoor sounded in the 
lane. “There they are,’’ said Firecracker, as 
she rose to give the answering call. ‘Mr. 
Pemberton will stop in to see you on the way 
back. He says he wants to talk with you 
about my studying architecture.’’ She 
handed him his reading glasses and moved 
books and papers and a lamp toward him. 

“Run along,” he said, adjusting the 
glasses, ‘‘and be, er, that is, er, have a good 
time, my dear.’’ Europa went. 

Presently he picked up his book; but he 
did not read: he was still looking at his 
daughter. 
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The dark eyes opened, and she said fervently, ‘‘Go on, oh, do go on.” 


T NEIGHBORS 


By 


Jessie W. Morton 


ECAUSE it threatened to snow, and 
because snow in Kansas generally 
means a driving wind also, Howard 
Morton had worked late one dark 
November evening in reinforcing 

windbreaks and places of shelter for his 
numerous cattle, battening the windows of 
his stables and putting fresh dry bedding 
everywhere. It was fifteen years since he 
had joined the party of Massachusetts 
relatives who in 1868 set out for the wilds of 
Kansas prairies. He had won a wife in that 
time; now four children were sleep'ng in 
the room where after his labors he sat read- 
ing. 

I was rounding out my day’s work—for 
“a woman’s work is never done”’ on a farm. 
The clothes were sorted for the next day’s 
washing; my sponge was beaten to a foam, 
in preparation for the next day’s baking; 
the heavy cream from four cows had been 
added to the churn standing in the shed 
kitchen; the last stitches were set in two 
dresses for the little girls and the bottom 
of the mending basket was almost in sight 
when my tired hands dropped into my lap. 
I stretched my aching feet out before me 
and said to my husband: 

“I’ve reached my limit. It’s half past nine, 
and I’m going to bed.” 

But it was not to be. As I untied my 
shoe laces we heard the approach of a farm 
wagon on the frozen ground outside. 

“I suppose it’s some one late in leaving 
town, and it’s so bitterly cold he wants 
shelter for the night,” I said. 

No question arose in pioneer minds as 
to the convenience or inconvenience of 
shielding wayfarers from discomfort. My 
husband was already opening the door to the 
shivering man who entered with his tippet 


frosted from his breath. His first words 
appalled both of us. 

“Mrs. Morton, I hate to ask it of you, but 
Grandma Disney is dying, and we can’t 
make her easy noways. You're so handy with 
sick folks we knew you would be some help, 
and, honest, to goodness, I do hope you can 
come over.’ 

Come over! This was one of the “neigh- 
bors”’ six miles away. The night was black as 
ink. The road ran through a pasture covering 
a section of land. It was not a road,—merely 
cattle tracks dipping into gullies, into frozen 
buffalo wallows,—and the journey inevitably 
meant bumping noisily the whole way. It 
was nearly ten o'clock, but any neighbor 
among pioneers must be helped. 

Though my husband looked much dis- 
turbed, he was bringing wraps, blankets, 
overshoes and a hot-water bottle to make 
the trip more endurable. 

Now, I never dared to rank myself among 
the real pioneers. City born and bred as a 
child, I never got over my fear of other 
animals than my dog and my cat or of 
crossing unbridged streams. Though the 
days of Indian raids were past, it was not 
wholly the cold that kept my teeth clenched, 
my body shuddering, on that six-mile drive; 
it was unceasing apprehension of I knew not 
what—a poor preparation for calming an 
invalid. 

I fiercely told myself that my work would 
be useless unless I got control of my muscles 
and nerves. So through the plunge down one 
side of a gully and the leaps of the team when 
they pulled us upon the level again I main- 
tained silence, though I held a death grip on 
the back of the seat. It was an immense 
relief to me when half a mile away a 
brightly lighted cod house sent its welcoming 


rays out into the deep blackness of the night. 

“Never, as long as I live, will I pull down 
my curtains and darken my house,” I 
vowed, and to this day that vow I have kept. 
Sitting in the sweeping wind, I welcomed 
the driver’s proposal to pull the barbed 
wire from the posts and avoid a roundabout 
drive to the gate of the pasture. He kicked 
loose some heavy stones to weight down the 
wires and asked me to drive through; the 
horses knew exactly what to do and needed 
no ones. 

Slowly, carefully, they lifted their feet 
high and stepped over the bristling barbs 
into the good road that led to the house 
before them. Almost too stiff to move, I 
slipped to the ground when the driver drew 
rein at the rear of the house. An open door 
revealed a kitchen with several men standing 
ready to take the team and help us to thaw 
out. 

After a few moments in the grateful 
warmth I was able to pass into the next room 
of the house, which had been built in sections 
of prairie sod. Four women were setting 
out a hearty lunch for midnight watchers. 
There were roast chicken, pie, cake, pickles 
and various other good things. The women 
gave me a whispered welcome and did not 
perceive the exasperation mounting within 
me at being summoned in the dead of night 
to help a household of men and women to 
care for one patient. 

The next room was the sick room, where 
the daughter and her son had charge. They 
were making distressful efforts to soothe 
the moaning, restless old woman from ‘“‘back 
East” who had never taken kindly to ab- 
sence from any church service and from 
her little home. Through unwise speculation 
she had lost that home and had been com- 
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pelled to take up with pioneer life among her 
children. I knew her history and thought 
it was not bodily, but heart, sickness that 
ailed her. 

Pity filled my heart as the daughter 
eagerly brought a chair by the bed and 
whispered hoarsely, “You just look her 
over. See if you can tell us what to do. 
Doctor’s medicine don’t help a mite, far’s 
I can see.’ 

I grasped the old hands, which were feebly 
beating back and forth over the patchwork 
quilt, and held them firmly. She did not 
withdraw them, but turned her gray head 
from side to side, longing for rest where 
there was no rest. 

Then I tried an experiment. Very softly 
the old loved song, Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul, floated into the room. Absolutely 
quiet, without the quiver of a muscle, 
grandma was listening with closed eyes. 
Then I repeated the Twenty-third Psalm, 
quietly, softly. Singing again, I gave her 
Sweet Hour of Prayer and Rock of Ages, 
and here the unexpected happened. Grandma 
was joining with me; weak trembling notes 
they were, but in a voice that must once 
have been sweet. T “? dark eyes opened, and 
she- said fervently, ‘‘Go on, oh, do go on. @ 

One after another songs and responsive 
readings from the well-worn song book that 
the amazed daughter put into my hand 
followed until the deep natural breathing 
of the sick woman told me that the battle 
was virtually won. Pausing, I gently with- 
drew my hands from the loosened fingers 
and quietly rose. Every man and woman in 
that house had stolen in behind me! Some 
were on their knees, and my horrified ears 
caught a sob and the words, “Just exactly 
like a funeral!” 

At imperative signals they silently passed 
into the other room; there | told them that 


“grandma was not dying, but was wearing 


her heart out with longing for some little part 
of her old life. 

“You men and women,” | said, ‘‘make no 
effort to go to any he service, though 
ministers come often and hold them some- 
where in our valley. Take her to them every 
chance you get. It won’t hurt you any. 
You all have your own work and ‘interests; 
you compel her to go her own way with 
nothing she is used to. She ought to have her 
own pleasant room to withdraw to if tired, 
or when she wants to read in quiet. None 
of you care for reading as she does. You are 
too busy getting ahead. Do you see what I 
mean?” 

They did. ‘“‘We’ve acted plumb foolish. 
No wonder she’s sick,”’ said one of her sons. 

Eager promises to build on another room 
for her “‘just as soon as the ground thaws 
so we can get the sods,” came from the 
grandson. It was plain that she was dear 
to them all. I asked wonderingly, ‘‘Why did 
you call me here when you are all willing 
to stand by and help?” 

With an embarrassed clearing of the 
throat the daughter began, ‘You see, we 
were sure she was dying—’’ She paused, and 
her son went on, “And of course she’d want 
some kind of a prayer. She’d be sure to have 
asked for it—’’ The son-in-law said bluntly, 
“Fact is, none of us wanted the job.” He 
stumbled, and from the lips of the daughter 
burst out the real answer, “‘And none of us 
knew how to make such a prayer as she 
wanted, and we felt sure you did!” 

dropped my handkerchief hastily and 
stooped to pick it up. “‘A wish is a prayer; 
don’t you think so?’ I said. ‘The Bible 
says, ‘Your Heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things.’ ”’ 

A pair of loving arms encircled me. ‘Well, 
I know what you have need of, and that’s a 
bed. I’m sure the folks can all go home, for 
I’m not afraid to sit up with grandma 
now.” 

“None of you are going to sit up, or be in 
the room with her, but me,’ I said firmly. 

“T have kept watch before and napped 
between whiles.”’ 

So it was arranged, though the son said 
impressively, “‘That medicine has to be 
given every two hours sure.” 

“Don’t worry, Will. I promise to give the 
medicine whenever it is needed.” 

Early the next morning grandma was 
still sleeping peacefully when I heard the 
household astir and went out to beg for an 
early start home. When I had repeated what 
I had said about grandma’s needs, with a 
few suggestions for her present care, and 
an invitation to bring her to my house to 
spend the day when she was stronger, the 
daughter exclaimed, ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you for what you’ve done for us! 
I’ve always said I knew you were just like 
all the rest of us. Just neighbors.” 
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GRIDIRON HEROES OF 
EARLIER DAYS 


By Walter Camp 


N 1887 a blond youth named Arthur 
Cumnock entered Harvard. At’ that 
time the spirits of the football enthu- 
siasts at the Cambridge university had 
reached the lowest ebb, for the Harvard 

teams had met with a long succession of de- 
feats. Even the work of brilliant leaders like 
Manning, and of persistent enthusiasts like 
Brooks and Holden, could not stem the tide 
of disaster. There had even been some talk of 
abandoning the sport. 

Early in his career at college Cumnock was 
recognized as a promising player. Those who 
knew him better said that he was a born 
leader. Two years of work gave Cumnock 
the captaincy of the Harvard team, and from 
the time of his election he left no stone un- 
turned to bring out a team that should beat 
Yale. 

He organized class elevens, appointed 
deputies to look after the details of keeping 
up those organizations, trained a second 
varsity eleven of the best men outside his 
own team, and sowed here and there the 
seeds of enthusiasm, until he had more men 
at work on the football field than any two 
other captains. 

But there was one thing that he could not 
easily give his players, and that was the 
spirit of winners. They had seen Harvard's 
teams annihilated year after year, and they 
lacked any real confidence that their old 
rivals could be whipped. Cumnock recog- 
nized that weakness in his team and tried 
by all possible means to inspire his players 
with more self-confidence. 

His first important game was that with 
Princeton,—that memorable game of 1889, 
—from which dated an era of bitter feeling 
between the two colleges that for many years 
prevented any further meeting of the two 
teams. Without going into the rights and 
wrongs of that affair it is enough to say that 
the team that Princeton took up to Cam- 
bridge was composed almost without excep- 
tion of seasoned veterans of the football field. 
Such a team Captain Cumnock’s untried 
eleven met; the Harvard team not only held 
their opponents in the first half but scored 
fifteen points to Princeton’s ten. 

I never saw more brilliant work than that 
which Captain Cumnock and his team dis- 
played from the very start of that game; but 
it was a faster pace than any team could 
possibly stand. In the second half the Har- 
vard line broke in two places, and even the 
almost superhuman efforts that Cumnock 
and one or two others made could not avail. 
In that half Princeton ran up no less than 
twenty-nine points and thus made the final 
score 39 to 15 in Princeton’s favor. 

A week later Captain Cumnock took his 
team down to Springfield for the game with 
Yale that he had set his heart on winning. 
Harvard lost, 6 to 0, but the closeness of the 
score convinced his team that Yale could be 
held and might be beaten. 

The next season, that of 1890, he was re- 
elected captain and continued his indefati- 
gable work, but he took even more of the con- 
duct of it upon his own shoulders. Of course, 
a number of would-be advisers and coaches, 
seeing a chance of great glory and no chance 
of dishonor, soon appeared to teach Cum- 
nock’s team to play football. When these 
men found that Cumnock intended to teach 
his own men his own game in his own way, 
they set up a hue and cry in the college 
papers and the Boston press that would have 
shaken the nerve of almost any captain. 
Cumnock was overworking his men; Cum- 
nock was killing off his best players; Cum- 
nock had not a half-dozen sound men left, 
and so on ad nauseam. 

I saw Cumnock at noon on the day of the 
Yale game. His face was pale, and he was 
actually haggard with the worry of the last 
few weeks. There flashed through my mind as 
I chatted with him for a few moments the 
thought of how much the result of this 
afternoon’s struggle would mean to him. 

Few can realize the obstacles that Cum- 
nock had had to overcome. When his team 
had failed to beat Yale the year before many 
had charged the defeat to Cumnock and had 
declared that the Harvard team was really a 
winning team if properly led. They com- 
pletely ignored the fact that Cumnock had 



















made the team what 
it was. All the men 
whom he had offended 
by keeping to his own 
views in coaching his 
men were there at the 
side of that field 
ready to say, “I told 
you so,” in case he 
failed to win. 

The crowd at 
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{[Mr. Camp, who was known as the ‘Father of American Football,” 
died a few months ago in New York, where he had gone to attend a 
meeting of the Committee on Football Rules. As an under- 
graduate at Yale in the eighties he played on the university 
football team; and ever since his college days he had 
been a close student of the game and an adviser 


of Yale players and coaches. His annual selec- 
tion of an All-American Eleven was gen- 
erally recognized as authoritative. 
In recent years Mr. Camp be- 
came. widely known as the 
originator of the ‘daily 
dozen’’—five-min- 
ute setting-up 
exercises. 


















Springfield was re- 
markable for that 
day. Yale won the 
toss and took the west 
goal, from which a 
stiff wind was blow- 
ing. Harvard started 
with the wedge and 
forged ahead a few 
yards. Then followed 
three quarters of an 
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On Ground—Hinkey, Barbour; Second Row—McCormick, McClung, 
Bliss, Wallis; Standing in Back—Sanford, Hartwell, 





THE HARVARD VARSITY ELEVEN O 


Morrison, Heffelfinger, Winter 
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F 1890 


On Ground—Upton, Corbett; Second Row—Hallowell, Newell, B. W. 
Trafford, Dean, Aylward, Lake; Standing in Back—Lee, 
Cranston, Cumnock, Finlay, P. D. Trafford 


hour of stubborn fighting. The wind aided 
Yale, but Trafford, Harvard’s back, by his 
long, low drives into the wind, time and again 
sent the ball out of the danger ground for the 
crimson. The half finally ended without 
score. 

In the second half the wind, although 
still blowing, had moderated considerably, 
and Harvard did not get so much advantage 
from it as Yale had got in the first half. 
By superior teamwork, Yale forced the ball 
down into Harvard’s territory, and Mc- 
Clung had a try at the goal, but failed. 
A little later, after Trafford had punted 
to Morrison, Bliss of Yale, after a pretty 
run, lost the ball just beyond the centre of 
the field, and a Harvard man recovered it. 
The two teams lined up. Cranston snapped 
the ball. Dean, the Harvard quarter, made 
a line pass that Lee took on the run, going 
over toward the right at Hartwell, Yale's 
end. With a sharp turn he came in; Hal- 
lowell, the Harvard end, pocketed his man, 
and in another second Lee was skimming 
along just inside the touchline. He was too 
fast for the Yale half or back and came down 
the field with a magnificent stride. In an- 
other moment he had landed the ball behind 
the Yale goal. 

The entire Harvard side of the field rose up 
in a crimson mass of banners and men and 
swept over the side lines; for a few moments 
it seemed that the field could not be cleared. 
At last, hqwever, the crowd was driven back 
and Trafford kicked the goal. 

The Yale men brought the ball out to the 
centre. The echoes of the Harvard cheers had 
scarcely died away when there was a bad 
fumble in the Yale centre. Dean, the Har- 
vard quarterback, dashed through as the 
Yale quarter was reaching for the poor snap, 
seized the ball and was off like the wind for 
the Yale goal. Hartwell, the Yale end, was 
the only man near enough to him to stand 
the slightest chance of overtaking him. He 
gave chase, but in vain. The five-yard lines 
flew under Dean’s feet, and before even the 
Harvard men could realize it another six 
points had been added to the score the crim- 
son team was making. 

I suspect that at this point Cumnock must 
have felt that his reward was sure, for no 
captain is really easy until he is more than 
six points ahead in a football match. Yale 
played a desperate, reckless game; but, al- 
though it kept the ball in Harvard’s ground 
and even scored one touchdown, it could. not 
overcome the lead. Cumnock was carried off 
Hampden Park on the shoulders of his 
friends, as deserving a victor as ever wore a 
canvas jacket. 

At the close of the 1890 football season 
there were many misgivings at Yale about 
the position of fullback. Ben Morrison was 
to graduate, and no promising candidate for 
the position had appeared. Among those who 
started the season of 1891 under Lee Mc- 
Clung was a short, rosy-cheeked youth 
named Vance McCormick. He was about 
half the size of Ben Morrison, and while Ben 
always looked very serious and determined 
McCormick was usually smiling and care- 
free; but as the season advanced McCormick 
progressed, and there seemed to be no one 
who could dislodge him from his job as full- 
back on the Yale team. 

McCormick was not ‘‘written up” in the 
newspapers, for he never seemed especially 
prominent in the play; but he never made 
mistakes. He just ‘‘did his job’’ whether as 
runner, interferer or kicker. His runs were 
not sensational; but for a short and absolutely 
necessary gain Barbour, the quarterback, 
got in the way of calling McCormick's 
signal. His drop-kicking caused no tremors 
of fear in the hearts of his Princeton rivals, 
who had behind their line ‘‘Shep’’ Homans, 
one of the great kickers of the day, as well as 
King and Poe. Yet, if he were near enough 
the goal, he generally got the ball over the 
bar. Laurie Bliss and Lee McClung both 
liked him as an interferer because he always 
took caré of his man, never slowed up the 
man with the ball, and never let himself be 
bumped back on his runner. 

There was another new man on this team 
—a dark-haired, flashing-eyed boy named 
Winter, who played at tackle. He was green, 
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but he was a glutton for work, and when 
Barbour thought of it he would let him carry 
the ball from his position at tackle. 

' With this team Yale beat Harvard, and 
then on November 26 went to New York to 
meet Princeton. The two teams fought 
through the first half of forty-five minutes 
without a score. Homans’s remarkable 
punting had proved a great asset to Prince- 
ton. 

In the Yale dressing room during the in- 
termission, Captain McClung looked very 
serious. Laurie Bliss was a wonderful runner, 
and McClung himself was as good a half- 
back as ever wore. cleats, but neither had 
been able to get to that Princeton goal line. 
The giant Heffelfinger stood in the Yale line, 
and the veteran Barbour was handling the 
plays, but Yale had not scored. 

“T want you,” said the coach to Barbour 
just before the players went out for the 
second half, ‘‘to use Bliss for the long ones, 
and if you get within striking distance send 
Winter and McCormick for the short gains 
until they drop dead or you get over! If you 
get to the thirty-yard line on a third down, 
give McCormick a chance for a drop kick.” 

So the two green men were the ones who 
must win that game! And they did it, too, for 
Barbour had no mercy on them. McCormick 
finally went over for the first touchdown. 
Then a few minutes later he made a drop 
kick from the thirty-five-yard line. Then 
Winter, three yards at a time, smashed his 
way over for another touchdown, and Bliss 
finished the job with a sixty-yard run for the 
last score. Yale had run up nineteen points 
in the second half to Princeton’s nothing! 

Largely because of the outcome of that 
game the rosy-cheeked McCormick was 
elected captain of the Yale team for the next 
year! Of course there were many grumblers. 
He had been chosen, they said, merely be- 
cause he had been lucky in the Princeton 
game; he was too young to handle a Yale 
team; he had always been too jolly and care- 
less to make a good leader. Well, he was 
captain, and at Yale a “captain is king”’; so it 
was up to McCormick to make good. He had 
not wanted the captaincy; he had told me so 
repeatedly and had declared that he did not 
have the first requisite for the job. 

But. Vance McCormick had the very best 
quality that a leader can have: he was re- 
liable. He never failed in a pinch to do a 
little better than he had ever done before. He 
never lost his head. Although he had never 
had any responsibilities except those that he 
cared to create for himself, he readily as- 
sumed those of the captaincy, when he 
realized that there was no one else for the 
place. 

And what a captain he did make! All the 
round smoothness went out of his face, and 
the lines of care and worry cut in deep. Those 
few months changed the boy into a man. 
But his team was always in his hand, and 
when he called they went and went straight; 
and Vance McCormick’s team finished the 
ona without a score being made against 
them. 


That year of leadership matured Vance- 


McCormick as nothing else could have done. 
Soon after graduation he was called upon, on 
account of the illness of his father, to assume 
very heavy responsibilities that might have 
crushed him; but instead of giving way he 
developed still further under them. 

Within a few years he became greatly in- 
terested in reform movements in his city; he 
ran as good-government candidate for mayor 
and was elected, and he accomplished com- 
munity work that everyone had believed im- 
possible. 

Here, then, are two of the extreme cases 
in gridiron history. Cumnock came along 
at a time when constantly recurring defeats 
had sapped the morale of Harvard teams, 
and when there was neither sympathy nor 
pity for any of those who were in charge 
of Harvard’s football interests. Cumnock 
set his hand to the task and drove steadily 
onward, turning neither to the right nor to 
the left, but, pursuing his own course, 
attained his goal of a victory ovér Yale. 

McCormick, on the other hand, came 
along at a time when Yale teams were good 
and were in danger, if anything, of over- 
confidence and the loss of the fibre that 
comes from real work. 

Cumnock was more mature. McCormick 
was entirely inexperienced. Cumnock was 
recognized asa star even before his captaincy, 
whereas McCormick was not. That increased 
the difficulties of McCormick’s task. But 
each of the boys had the same heart, or 
nerve, or courage—call it what you will; 
each made good at his task and at the same 
time began to build up the character that 
carried him on to success in after life. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


A kitchen window flew up 


PLEDGE RIBBONS 


T was the last rushing-party of Tri Gam- 
ma. Rose Doyle’s big dining-room was 
filled with small tables, at each of which 
three girls wearing the silver-and-dia- 
mond pin of Tri Gamma entertained 

one flushed and nervous freshman. 

Leslie Grant’s brown eyes shone, and her 
cheeks were scarlet. She longed to be bid 
to Tri Gamma. Her mother had given her 
twenty-five dollars to keep for the expense; 
for years she had carefully set aside a sum of 
money to put Leslie through Northern Uni- 
versity. 

Rose Doyle, Keitha Carson and Miss 
Arnaud were at Leslie’s table. Rose was a 
popular senior. Keitha was Leslie’s room- 
mate at Willson Hall, a tall good-looking 
junior. She had been the kindest guide pos- 
sible to the unknown and friendless freshman 
assigned to room with her. Miss Arnaud was 
director of women’s athletics at Northern 
and the most popular member of the faculty. 

Leslie saw Miss Arnaud give Keitha a 
significant nod-and look, and her heart beat 
fast. As Keitha began to speak, a joyful out- 
cry rose at a table near by. 

“Margaret Newcome has gone Tri Gamma! 
Welcome her, everybody!” cried one of the 
girls, pinning a tiny bow of silver, white and 
green on Margaret’s blouse. There were simi- 
lar girlish shouts at other tables. 

Keitha was talking in a low tone, telling 
rapidly of the aims, organization and per- 
sonnel of Tri Gamma. “‘ And so we think that 
we have a wonderful chapter,” she ended, 
“and that you should belong to it.” 

Leslie’s eyes sparkled with joy. ‘Oh, thank 
you! I’m crazy about the girls, and I’m crazy 
to belong, but—”’ 

“Say no more,” cut in Rose Doyle, pro- 
ducing a silver, white and green bow. 

“No, no, | have to know how much it costs 
first.”’ 

“Oh, not much! Anyhow, we don’t initiate 
until February, and that’s four monthsaway. 
Plenty of time to save up the initiation fee,” 
said Keitha, whose monthly allowance was 
about the same as a year’s tuition. 

So Leslie suffered the pledge ribbons to be 
pinned on her blue dress and was kissed and 
congratulated. 

Driving back to Willson Hall with Keitha, 
Leslie returned once more to the subject 
that bothered her. “I know you think I’m a 
bore,’’ she said, ‘‘but I must find out, to write 
to mother, how much all this is going to cost.” 

“Why, of course, kidlet! Initiation is sev- 
enty-five dollars; dues are only five a month.” 

“Oh, but, Keitha!’’ 

“Why, that’s not so much, dear child!” 


By 
Margaret Chase 


“Yes, but I don’t believe I can afford it,” 
said Leslie. ‘‘Mother made a budget for all 
my college expenses, and twenty-five dollars 
was all she allowed for a sorority. I know she’s 
making sacrifices—I can’t ask her for more 
money. 

“Lots of girls at Northern earn money for 
luxuries and some for necessaries.” 

Leslie brightened. ‘‘Oh, I'll work, Keitha! 
I'll do anything to earn some money without 
bothering mother! What could I do?” 

Keitha brought her car to a stop in front 
of Willson Hall. “I don’t know. I’ll consult a 
few of our girls.” 

“There’s a girl who sits next to me in 
chapel, named Nancy Dike. She worked every 
bit of her way last year, she told me. I believe 
I’ll ask her how she does it.’ 

“She works in the kitchen here at Willson 
Hall. She’s a mighty nice girl.” 

Leslie found Nancy Dike in the basement 
kitchen. A stout colored cook was working 
over the stove, and Nancy was peeling pota- 
toes in the sink. 

“Hello! Have you got all those to do? Lend 
me a big apron to cover my dress and I'll 
help you.” 

Soon Leslie, enveloped in striped gingham, 
was working side by side with the other girl. 

“I congratulate you on your ribbons,” said 
Nancy, a serious girl of twenty. ‘“TriGamma 
has a fine chapter here, although most of the 
girls I know best are in Alpha Rho. I can’t 
afford to join anything.” She listened atten- 
tively to Leslie’s explanation of her problem. 
“Well, for myself, I work in this kitchen four- 
teen hours a week for my board. Then I get 
my room free at Mrs. Clarke’s just for stay- 
ing in it every night from eight o’clock until 
morning. She’s very old and doesn’t like to be 
left alone at night. My brother pays my tui- 
tion. He hasa hard time doing it, for he has to 
work like everything to pay his own way in 
medical school.” 

“But where do you get spending money?” 

“T do typewriting sometimes for Professor 
Wolf. I wait on table at parties at the Wom- 
an’s Club. I wish I could take care of babies, 
but my job at Mrs. Clarke’s prevents. By 
the way, you could earn some money that 
way. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Stay with youngsters at night while their 


parents go out. You get twenty-five cents an 
hour. Mostly you just sit and study. Occa- 
sionally you have to walk the floor with some 
howling infant, but not very often. There’s 
plenty of demand too. Lots of town people 
prefer a college girl to a nurse for their chil- 
a+. at night. Just give your name to the 
Y. W. C. A. secretary. 

“Let’s see. I have twenty-five dollars. That 
leaves fifty dollars to make in about ten 
weeks. O dear! That means at least five 
dollars a week. I’d have to give up almost 
every night to make that.” 

“Yes, you would. But of course you don’t 
have to do it. Don’t join the sorority if it isn’t 
worth it.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure it is.’ 

The two girls pet ee a look, and Les- 
lie flushed with some shame. 

“How small and cheap of me to feel sorry 
for myself,” she said softly. 

“Well, don’t be sorry for me either,” re- 
turned Nancy cheerfully. “I’m pretty well 
pleased with myself, to be doing as well as I 
am. And besides, I think I’m going to get a 
new job that I’ li really enjoy and that will 
bring me in a good bit of money to spend.” 

That evening Leslie had already gone to 
bed when Keitha came in. “Are you asleep, 
kidlet? Can you play the piano?” 

“Why, yes. 

“All right, then. You're fixed. Five dollars 
a week is yours, just like that.” 

“Keitha darling! How so?” 

“Did you read the Daily Northern today? 
See this ad? ‘Wanted, a girl to play the piano 
for dancing classes at the gym. 3 to 4 P. M., 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday; 8 to 12 Satur- 
day A. M. $5. Try-out for applicants Tuesday 
at 3. Miss Arnaud’s office.’ I went to see Miss 
Arnaud about your sad case, and she thought 
of this at once. She says she'll give you the 
job without a try-out if you can play at all.” 

“Oh, goody, hooray! The best-of it is 
that I play pretty well.” 

The next morning she read the written 
notice on the bulletin board in the lower hall, 
to the effect that a pianist had been secured 
for the dancing classes and a try-out would 
be unnecessary. In front of Leslie, facing the 
board, stood Nancy Dike. Nancy madean 
effort +o smile at Leslie. 

“I’m out of luck,” she said. “‘This is the 
job I was counting on.” 

Leslie murmured something sympathetic 
and walked away with her spirits dashed. 
She felt depressed because her good fortune 
meant ill-fortune to Nancy Dike. All her 
pleasure was spoiled. She used up one of her 
precious English cuts to walk to the lake, and 
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there she paced up and down the sand. Fi- 
nally she went to the gymnasium and had 
the good luck to find the director alone. 

“Oh, it’s you, Leslie,’’ said Miss Arnaud 
graciously. “I’m glad you came in.” 

“O Miss Arnaud, don’t think me ungrate- 
ful or officious, but won’t you please give the 
place to Nancy Dike instead of me? She 
needs the money so much worse than I do.” 

Miss Arnaud smiled. ‘Sit down and ex- 
plain,” she suggested. 

She listened attentively to Leslie’s story. 

“Well, there may be girls even more needy 
than Nancy Dike,” she said finally, ‘‘and I 
can’t decide who is to play by the question 
of need alone. Musical ability must be con- 
sidered. We'll have the try-out after all. Now 
don’t look so unwilling, my dear.” 

Leslie had to be satisfied with this, but she 
knew very well that she would not try-out. 
She was in all likelihood too good a player 
not to win. She went to the Y. W. C 
office with fortitude and asked for a chance 
to tend a baby very soon. 

The secretary enrolled her name, and 
asked if she wished to begin that very night. 
A regular customer of the Y. W. bureau, 
Mrs. Hethington, wanted a girl for the eve- 
ning, from six to one or two o’clock in the 
morning. Leslie calculated swiftly that seven 
or eight hours would bring her $1.75 to $2.00 
and accepted. 

She was studying in her room that after- 
noon when Keitha wandered in. 


ETERMINED to be seen, the two 
boys bolted back through the 
brush to an open space, where 
they ventured to stand upright, 
waving their arms. The plane 

came roaring over at tremendous speed, 
spouting hot fumes from its exhaust, not two 
hundred feet high, so that they distinctly 
saw the hooded figure behind the pilot lean 
far over and wave in answer. 

It flashed through Walter’s mind that the 
plane could not land. There was no open 
space but ice, which the aviators would not 
trust. The machine was a quarter of a mile 
away. It went round, banking steeply, and 
came back once more, flying now hardly 
fifty feet above the tree tops. As it went over 
Detroit Island something was heaved over 
and dropped, a great package that fell with a 
thud and a cloud of white dust like a bursting 
bomb. The plane went on, rising, soaring, 
passing out far over the bay, growing small 
and vanishing in the southwest. 

Unfortunately, the fliers had not under- 
stood the state of hostilities on the earth. 
They had dropped the sack close to the cabin 
and the boys had the mortification of seeing 
their enemies rush up and pounce on it. 

“Isn't that the sickeningest thing yet?” 
said Matt bitterly. ‘‘They’ve sent us grub. 
Flour and bacon and bread and all sorts of 
things to eat. That white dust was flour.” 

It was heartbreaking, but there was some- 
thing else in the package. They plainly saw 
Mitchell extract something white, like a 
square of paper, stand up and unfold it. 

“That's a letter,’’ said Walter. ‘‘I’d almost 
give the grub to know what’s in it.” 

Whatever it was, it seemed to excite great’ 
interest among the high-graders. The men 
gathered round Mitchell; an animated dis- 
cussion followed. Their voices were hardly 
audible, but the gestures showed that some 
argument was being fought out. 

The boys watched with breathless anxiety. 
The pirates were disturbed about something. 
Perhaps they were going to abandon work 
and make off. But after a long discussion one 
of the men lugged the heavy bale of provi- 
sions into the camp, and the rest went back 
with renewed energy to hooking up the ore 
sacks. 

For half an hour longer Walter and Matt 
watched them from the undergrowth, grow- 
ing sick and disgusted. It was late in the 
afternoon. Dark was falling early, with heavy 
banks of cloud in the west. They were cold 
and again hungry, and they crawled out of 
their covert and went back to Roll. 

He had seen the airplane and was tremen- 
dously excited about it. The failure of its 
mission filled him with correspondingly in- 
tense wrath, and it really seemed to all the 
boys that the loss of that food was something 
that they could never forget. 

However, they had the raccoon stew, 
boiled down now to a rich, thick mess, and 
they attacked it hungrily. The scrap of salt 
pork had barely salted it. It was not exactly 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION 


“Why aren’t you playing for the dance?” 
Keitha asked. 

Leslie explained. 

“Why, Leslie! You can’t do that! Work 
four or five evenings a week? It’s impossible, 
with all the other things you should do in 
your spare time. You ought to try out for 
dramatics and for the Daily Northern, and 
get ina ‘lit’and work inthe Y. W. Tri Gam- 
ma girls always make a point of getting into 
college activities.’ 

“T’d dearly love to do all those things, but 
I must earn money for initiation. 

“Why not worry about that a little later? 
Something easy and lucrative may turn up. 
And if nothing does, the girls won’t let you 
go for lack of money. Initiation fee might be 
taken care of by some one else!” 

“Meaning you might pay it yourself, you 
old fraud,’’ guessed Leslie acutely. ‘‘Thank 
you, dear, no. I should rather go to Mrs. 
Hethington’s. I know it won’t be so bad.” 

Leslie slipped out of the back door of the 
Hall, and as she skirted the rear a kitchen 
= flew up and Nancy Dike called to 

er: 

“Miss Grant! Miss Grant! I just wanted 
you to know that I got that job after all. 
Isn’t that glorious?’ 

Leslie nodded and smiled. She was glad 
for Nancy, but she dreaded her evening’s 
employment. She need have had no fear, 
however. Mrs Hethington turned out to be 
a vivacious girl not six years older than her- 


SILVER 


self, three years out of college, the mother of 
an infant and the mistress of an unreliable 
maid who went home at night. 

“I’m an old Northern girl myself,”’ she said. 
“Three years ago I was vice president of the 
senior class and president of Alpha Rho. 
And look at me now! We’re so domestic! My 
husband and I are going out to dinner and a 
theatre,”’ she explained, “‘and all I want you 
to do is to stay here and see that no one runs 
off with my youngster. He’s fed and asleep 
in bed.” 

Leslie liked Mrs. Hethington immensely, 
and Mrs. Hethington in turn was greatly 
attracted by Leslie. 

“No ribbons on that pretty kid, Billy,” she 
remarked privately to her husband. “I be- 
lieve I'll recommend her to Alpha Rho to- 
morrow. They need more pledges.” 

Leslie knew nothing of this conversation, 
of course, and she was depressed as she ate 
alone. She kept thinking of the jolly dinner 
at the hall, with the girls singing funny little 
songs at the end of the meal. 

Sudden shrieks from the baby terminated 
her meal. From then on he screamed and 
wailed alternately and would not be stilled 
by any of Leslie’s small devices. She had no 
expert knowledge of babies, and she was sick 
with anxiety and dismay as she walked the 
floor with the howling youngster. At last she 
gave him a drink of water and felt as she did 
so the sharp, sore point of a hot new little 
tooth on the glass. 
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palatable, but it was better than the bone 
soup and much more substantial. They fin- 
ished the potful, and Matt prepared.a fresh 
supply to cook overnight. But the pork was 
nearly gone, and the second installment would 
be even less salted. 

The meal made them feel better, and Roll 
thought that he should be able to use his 
foot the next day. The weather really seemed 
to be a trifle milder. The north breeze had 
ceased, and a faint breath was rising from 
the west. There were no stars and the sky 
looked inky. 

‘Snow or rain sure,” 
dently. 

He fidgeted restlessly about the camp all 
the evening, looking at the sky, smelling the 
wind, which was growing more decided. It 
was almost time to turn in when he stood up 
by the fire and took the shotgun. 

“T can't sleep without going over to take 


said Matt confi- 





DRAWN BY a 
JOSEPH FRANKE 


another look at that gang,” he said. “I’ve 
got an idea—maybe I’m wrong.” 

Walter went with him. He too had been 
uneasy in his mind. It was very dark; they 
could barely see the dark outline of the 
islands against the ice as they made their 
way toward Detroit Island, but from a great 
way off they made out a glare of light. Com- 
ing up opposite, they saw a striking scene. 

The high-graders had a huge fire on the 
shore, a high blaze that cast a brilliant light 
on the cabin, the ice-edges and the black hole 
where two men were still tonging out concen- 
trates. Fully three quarters of the ore seemed 
to have been brought up already. 

In the strongest light Mitchell squatted on 
the ground with another man beside a pile of 
concentrates that had been emptied from a 
sack. They were examining the lumps, sort- 
ing them, throwing some aside into a heap, 
putting others back into the bag. This bag 
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“‘Good!"’ she said to herself in real relief. 
‘So that was the trouble, his first little tooth. 
His mother will be delighted.” 

All at once her work seemed dignified and 
important. And when the Hethingtons came 
home Mrs. Hethington exclaimed, ‘Why, 
you clever girl, to find my baby’s own first 
little toofie! See how peacefully he sleeps! I 
think you are a splendid nurse. I can make 
use of you four or five evenings a week. 
Promise me you won't work for anyone else.” 

“O Mrs. Hethington, I'll gladly agree,” 
said Leslie. 

“How would you like to meet some of the 
Alpha Rho girls tomorrow?” asked Mrs. 
Hethington impulsively. ‘‘I’m surprised not 
to see some ribbons on your blouse.” 

“Oh, no, but thank you very much,” 
answered Leslie earnestly. ‘‘I already be- 
long to Tri Gamma, and I ought to have my 
ribbons on right now.’ 

Keitha awoke when Leslie stole into their 
room 

“Turn on the light, baby,” she said. “‘How 
was the wage-earning? Very hard?” 

“Yes, it was, but I liked it just the same. 
I’ve decided to keep it up, if that’s all right 
with you.’ 

“Of course it is,” replied Keitha soberly. 
“But, by the way, T noticed that your pledge 
ribbons were left’ on your dresser to night. 
Always wear them, especially when you are 
working, because Tri Gamma is proud of 
that too.’ 


was filled just as the boys came up. Mitchell 
shouldered it and carried it into the cabin, 
while his assistant poured out another sack 
on the ground. 

“T was afraid they might be going to make 
a break tonight. But what on earth are they 
up to?” whispered Matt, puzzled. 

Walter grasped the meaning of it. The 
pirates were sorting out the nuggets and the 
richest lumps, skimming the cream of the ore, 
re-concentrating the concentrates. In a ton or 
so of these —— they might secure nearly 
half the silver value of the whole cargo. 

“T'll bet that letter said that help was com- 
ing right away,”’ Walter said with conviction. 
“Mitchell knows he can’t get away with the 
whole lot now. They're trying to get together 
one sleigh-load of the best stuff. Likely you ‘re 
right—the "Il make a break with it tonight.” 

“Um!” "Matt grunted dubiously. He stared 

across at the men sorting the treasure like 
real pirates om the blazing shore. Standing 
up safe in the darkness he gazed up at Mit- 
chell’s dog sled, occasionally visible as the 
fire darted its highest light. The dogs were 
gathered in the warmth, coiled up and 
asleep. 
“T've thou ht of something,” he said with 
a chuckle. “You stay here. I’m going to get 
something out of the Kingfisher. Keep your 
eye that way, and if you see me strike a 
match fire a shot right over at that crowd. 
It’s too far to hurt them, but I want you to 
keep their attention. Get the idea? Then, 
when something happens, you strike back to 
camp.” 

He thrust the shotgun into Walter’s hands 
and slipped off silently into the night. Sur- 
prised, and not at all understanding what 
was planned, Walter divided his attention 
between the scene opposite him and the 
darkness where Matt had gone. He could not 
see the thicket where the Kingfisher lay; but 
after fifteen minutes he saw the flash of a 
match flare, instantly blown out. 

At once he fired his shot, holding high. It 
was long range, but some of the pellets must 
have rattled among the ore thieves, for they 
jumped up, exclaiming, cursing. Mitchell 
seized a rifle from the ground and fired two 
shots completely at random, and the dogs 
rushed out across the ice with a ferocious 
barking. 

Walter instantly retreated, afraid the 
brutes might scent him. At that moment a 
flame shot up just beyond the cabin with al- 
most the violence of an explosion. In the sud- 
den, towering flare he saw the framework of 
the dog sled ablaze all over, as if kindled in a 
dozen places at once. 

The pirates rushed toward it, but it was 
burning too fiercely to approach at all, much 
less extinguish. Walter could hardly restrain 
a yell of delight. He made off for camp 
through the darkness, and when half way 
Matt came up behind him like a phantom. 

“See it go up?” he chuckled. ‘‘The sled 
and their harness too, I hope. I drew off a 
quart of gasolene from the boat’s tank and 
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soaked it. I guess we’ve got them blockaded 
for tonight.’ 

“You're agenius, Matt!” Walterexclaimed 
enthusiastically. “I couldn’t imagine—”’ 

“And listen to that wind,’’ Matt inter- 
rupted. 

A strong soughing breath was coming in 
from the west, mild and damp. The black 
sky seemed almost on the tops of the hem- 
locks. Walter felt a drop of rain on his cheek. 

“Heavy rain before morning, and wind 
with it I'll bet,’’ Matt predicted. “A gale 
from the west’ll break all this ice up pretty 
quick. It isn’t very thick yet. We’ve got those 
fellows beat all round, Walt, if we can just 
hold out about twenty-four hours longer.”’ 

Shortly after midnight the rain did come 
down in torrents. It drowned out the fire, 
flooded into the tent, and it seemed bitingly 
cold, mingled indeed with a little wet snow. 
The boys tried to relight the fire, gave it up as 
hopeless and huddled together in the poor 
shelter, trying to keep one another warm. 
But through those hours of wet and misery 
they had the consolation of knowing that the 
rain would stop the ore-sorting, and that a 
few hours more of it would make the ice 
impassable. 

The heavy downpour lasted only an hour 
or two, slackened and ceased before daylight 
while the west wind increased. When Walter 
awoke from a damp and troubled doze he 
found Matt rekindling the fire with wet 
wood, while a gale drove smoke and sparks 
in clouds. 

All the boys were cold and wet and in- 
clined to be short-tempered. The ice was 
covered with pools of standing water. The 
wind roared through the trees, and they 
could hear the smash and crash of the waves 
on the edge of the shore ice in the bay. Even 
where they were the ice groaned and crackled 
with the pressure of these blows. 

Rain and ashes had fallen into the rac- 
coon stew, making the juice uneatable. They 
tried to gnaw the dark, tasteless lumps of 
overboiled meat, which ‘had no more flavor 
than wood 

“I don’t think much of coon meat,” Roll 
complained. “I'd about as soon eat dog.” 

“I’m certainly glad you feel that way,” 
returned Matt grimly. “Because dog is just 
what you're eating. I got one of those brown 
brutes to chase me across the ice to the next 
island, and I shot him there and cut him up. 
Afraid you fellows wouldn't like it; so I called 
it coon.” 

Roll gave him a glance of amazement, 
then one of disgust at the hard-boiled lump 
he held in his ‘Saee—ened then silently re- 
sumed gnawing. 

Walter burst into a roar of laughter. 
Dog or coon, it seemed of no consequence 
just then. “I expect you saved our lives with 
it, Matt,” he said. ‘‘And I don’t believe it 
was the first time, either.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ ” returned the hunter 
modestly. ‘ ‘Dog isn’t so bad, if you’ve got 
pepper and salt to it. But when you fellows 
have had enough dog I think we'd better 
hike over and keep a sharp eye on that high- 
grader outfit. Today’s the crisis. Something’s 
going to happen today.” 

Roll’s swollen foot was so much better 
that he was able to put on his boot and limp 
along with them, and they took the re- 
mainder of the dog meat in their pockets. 
It might be necessary to keep watch on 
Detroit Island all day, unless wind and rain 
should break up the ice. 

Already it was sloppy with water, and 
they could feel it heave and give underfoot 
from the lake swell. The underbrush that 
they crept through was dripping and half 
frozen, and at the first glimpse of the island 
Walter had a scared thought that the high- 
graders had already escaped 

No one was in sight. There was a huge wet 
pile of ore on the beach, but all the filled 
sacks had disappeared. Then he noticed 
smoke rising from the cabin’s chimney and 
heard the bark of a dog inside. 

Dogs and men were all in the cabin, per- 
haps still sorting ore, perhaps afraid of being 
raided again. It might be possible to hold 
them there till help came, to capture the lot. 
Crouching there in the wet bushes, Walter 
felt savage, like a wolf, savage and vindic- 
tive with starvation and cold and hardship. 
Jail was too good for these outlaws, who had 
been willing to murder. They deserved 
drowning; he thought he would take pleasure 
in seeing them go through the breaking-up 
ice 

“Tell you what I think,” said Matt. 
“They’ll pack up all the nuggets and rich 
lumps they can carry and make a bolt. 
Likely after dark, for they | know now that 
we’re watching and armed.” 

“Well, that wouldn’t be a great loss.” 
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“They might get away with two or three 
hundred pounds. I won’t lose an ounce. I 
want to corral them for jail, too,” Walter 
exclaimed. 

‘Well, maybe we could hold them up,” 
said Matt doubtfully. ‘But if they don’t 
break away soon we’ll surely have them in a 
trap. The ice won’t hold longer than today 
at the most. I can’t imagine what they’re 
waiting for.” 

The ice was certainly giving. The pound 
and heave perceptibly increased as time 
passed. A great crack split across the chan- 
nel in front of them, water came through it, 
and a sheet of shallow water spread between 
them and the cabin. 

Time dragged on, and still the high- 
graders made no sign or move. Concealment 
was needless now, and Matt managed. to 
light a small fire in the shelter of two rocks, 
where they could at least warm hands and 
feet at intervals. The wind roared louder. 
The ice cracked and groaned, and water 
spouted up from the fissures. 

Occasionally a dog yelped from the cabin, 
and intermittently the boys heard smashing 
axe-blows and the sound of sawing and ham- 
mer strokes. Once a man opened the door, 
glanced out and almost instantly shut the 
door, perhaps seeing the smoke across the 
channel. 

Why the inevitable bolt was not made 
seemed incomprehensible. The ice ways 
would certainly be impossible within a few 
hours. The slow dragging of time was intol- 
erable, and they could not measure it, for 
none of them had a watch going, and the 
whole sky was uniformly heavy. Walter 
grew hungry again and gnawed savagely at 
the hard dog meat. 

They grew so chilled that they built up 
the fire to a great blaze in a desperate effort 
to keep warm, regardless of the danger of a 
sniping bullet from the cabin. The high- 
graders were still mysteriously busy. How 
long after noon it might be they could not 
guess. Nervous expectation made the time 
seem longer, but it must have been well to- 
ward the middle of the afternoon when 
Walter fancied he heard something, an enor- 
mously distant noise something like a res- 
onant whisper. 

He nudged Roll, who was speaking, for 
silence, and they all listened. A few minutes’ 
silence and then that far- -away mutter 
sounded again through the wind. Roll burst 
into an excited shout. 

“That’s a whistle. That’s a steamer. I'll 
bet it’s the Gracie! Bully for dad! I knew 
he’d be after us.” 

“May be just a lake boat,”’ said Matt. “If 
it’s a tug for us, we must make a signal. They 
won’t know where to look. She’s miles away. 
We must make a big smoke, out nearer the 
bay. 

Walter jumped up and ran up the ice chan- 
nel, splashing through an inch or two of 
water. He could feel it cracking under his 
feet. The big fissures were spreading in all 
directions, and here and there water gushed 
through like a pulse as the outer swells came 
in. 

Here, however, the ice was still holding 
together. He rushed across an island of al- 
most bare rock, spattered over another half- 
flooded strait and then halted, afraid to ven- 
ture farther. 

A wide, harborlike opening stretched out 
to the lake, a quarter of a mile away. He saw 
the vast expanse of Georgian Bay, slate-dark 
under the lowering sky, rolling in billows 
against the islands. A flurry of rain mixed 
with wet snow drove and passed. The’shore 
ice was almost gone. Great blocks and sheets 
were hurled up crashing at every wave, and 
the swell came flooding in over the inner ice, 
almost to where he stood. 

He could go no farther. The smoke signal 
would have to be made here. He secured a 
handful of birch bark and piled it by a dead 
cedar, nursing the flame with resinous twigs. 
Smoke poured up indeed; the damp stuff 
ignited slowly; but he coaxed and increased 
it till the fire began to eat into the cedar. It 
would hardly go out then, and it was safe to 
smoke and smoulder for a long time, well in 
sight of the open water. 

A driving flurry of great wet snowflakes 
whirled over as he ran back. From a distance 
he perceived Matt and Roll crouched in 
ambush, staring eagerly across at the cabin. 
Matt signalled a warning to him 

“Something’s going to happen,” he whis- 
pered as Walter came up. “I do believe—” 

The cabin door was suddenly flung open. 
Out of it seemed to pour a stream of men and 
dogs, tangled all together, carrying among 
— something big and clumsy and shape- 
less, 
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Protect the enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 


harsh grit. 
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anew way 


| Bee teeth, dingy teeth, teeth that 
lack gleam and lustre — modern 
science has discovered a new way to 
correct them. 


In a short time you can work a trans- 
formation. In ten days you can have 
whiter, more gleaming teeth than you 
ever thought possible. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel, that 
clings to teeth, gets intocrevices and stays. 
It hides the natural lustre of your teeth, 


It also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and causes acid. In contact with 
teeth, this acid invites decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. And they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Now modern dental science has found 
two new combatants. Their action is to 
curdle film and then harmlessly remove 
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to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The way foremost dentists 
now are urging for dazzling teeth and firm and healthy gums. 


it. They are embodied in a new type tooth 
paste called Pepsodent—a_ scientific 
method that is changing the tooth cleans- 
ing habits of some 50 different nations, 

Make a test today. Clip the coupon for 
a free 10-day tube. Why follow old meth- 
ods when world’s dental authorities urge 
a better way? 
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much suffering; the progress of the disease toward 
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RUTH is a torch that casts light through 
a fog, without being able wholly to 


dissipate it. 

Men praise the Peacock’s Tail in glowing 
Words. 

“But, oh, his Voice!’ protest the other 


Birds. 

THE EARL OF Oxrorp, formerly Mr. As- 
quith, the English Liberal statesman, has 
chosen for his crest ‘a lozenge emerging 
from a cloud.” An appropriate device for 
so frequent and distinguished a_ public 
speaker as His Lordship. The only question 
is, what brand of lozenges is represented? 


SoME OnE has started a movement to enrich 
the English language by the word ‘‘vidience,”’ 
which is created, by analogy with ‘‘audi- 
ence,’ to mean a gathering of persons 
watching the moving pictures. Words 
equally artificial and far less defensible 
have got warm places for themselves in the 
dictionary; but our first feeling is that the 
word will not go far with the general public. 
Those who write motion-picture criticisms 
for the newspapers will welcome it, however. 


Boy Scouts AND GIRL Scouts who have 
had first-aid training are now pretty well 
aware that an hour and even more is not too 
long to continue attempts to resuscitate 
persons who have been taken from the 
water, but not all of them may know that 
a similar persistence may save the life of 
one who has received a_ severe electric 
shock. An elevator man in Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, was restored to consciousness and 
saved by forty-five minutes’ application of 
the prone method of artificial respiration 
after he had received a shock of 550 volts. 


Lovers OF ALL THAT Is FINE in outdoor 
sports will be glad to hear that the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, made up of 
representatives of two hundred and twenty- 
five of the leading colleges and universities 
in America, are making plans for a suitable 
memorial to the late Walter Camp, the 
“father of American football,’’ whose last 
article for The Companion appears in this 
issue. What form the tribute shall take will be 
left largely to Mrs. Camp and the authorities 
of Yale University, but it is sure to tell future 
generations of young men something of the 
fine spirit of the man who did so much to 
keep amateur sport clean and wholesome. 


THE LATE GENERAL MILEs, during his 
many Indian campaigns, gathered a very 
interesting and valuable collection of 
weapons, articles of clothing and ornament 
and primitive implements such as could 
not now be found anywhere. Among them 
were trophies of Geronimo, Sitting Bull, 
Natchez and other great chiefs. Now, 
through the generous public spirit of Gen- 
eral Miles’s son and daughter, the collection 
has passed into the possession of the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian in New York, 
where it will be at the service of ethnologists 
and other students. 


Tue City oF GLouceEsTER, Massachusetts, 
has just dedicated a striking statue of 
bronze to. the memory of the brave men of 
the town who have lost their lives among 
the fogs and storms of the fishing-banks. 
Every year the sea takes heavy toll of the 
Gloucester men. Forty-five were lost be- 
tween January 1, 1924, and August 1, 1925. 
No occupation we know of offers more hard- 
ship and a greater risk of death. Yet the 
sturdy men of Gloucester still man their 
schooners and go out uncomplainingly to 
match their daring and seamanship against 
the malice and power of the sea. The statue 
represents the helmsman of a fishing-schoon- 
er, firmly gripping the spokes of his wheel and 
gazing steadily out to sea. The inscription is: 
“They that go down to the sea in ships.” 
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FLYING IN THE ARCTIC 


oTH Amundsen and MacMillan are 

B back; their air offensives against the 

Arctic ice have failed. So far as we can 

learn from the published statements of both 

explorers, there is small chance that they will 

renew their campaigns, at least with the air- 
plane as their weapon. 

There is no apparent difficulty about fly- 
ing in the Arctic during the summer months. 
The cold is not too great, and storms, which 
are not particularly common, can usually be 
avoided. It is the coming down that is 
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UNCLE SAM, LAND OWNER 


are an enormous asset, but a contin- 

ual source of dispute. How they shall be 
administered, how and when they shall be 
released for private use, what shall be done 
with them while the government still keeps 
control of them, are all matters of argument. 
Formerly, when the extent of public land 
seemed inexhaustible, it was portioned out 
lavishly to private citizens. When it went for 
homesteads the nation’s generosity was wise 
and well rewarded. When it went to railways 
or other corporations, as much of it did in the 
sixties and seventies of the last century, 
there were frequent scandals. 

A generation ago, when the supply of de- 
sirable land began to show signs of exhaus- 
tion and the value of what was left began to 
be appreciated, the ‘‘conservation’’ move- 
ment took root. President Roosevelt was an 
eager supporter of that movement. Gifford 
Pinchot, now Governor of Pennsylvania, was 
its prophet. Conservation won the day; fora 
good many years the public lands have passed 
very sparingly into private hands. There is 
not much good agricultural land left. But 
there is plenty of land rich in oil, in timber 
and in mineral wealth and much that is use- 
ful for grazing. The government has kept a 
pretty firm grip on this residue, though it has 
not been unwilling to lease some of it on 
strictly business terms. 

There is a good deal of uneasiness under 
the conservation policy. Not everyone is a 
conservationist. A good many people see 
chances for profit in the public lands and 
think they ought to have access to it. A good 
many others, who do not want to use the 


Te public lands of the United States 


public lands themselves, think it would be . 


good for business or for the prosperity of 
their various states if private capital were 
allowed to “develop” the great resources 
that are locked up under government con- 
trol. They do not like to see land that has a 
commercial value lying ‘‘idle.”’ 

On the other hand there is constant sus- 
picion that unscrupulous private interests 
are trying to get the better of the govern- 





risky. Open water in the Far North is rare, 
smooth ice is, if anything, rarer; and if a 
favorable opportunity for landing is found, 
no one can tell how long the conditions will 
remain as they are or whether they will 
ever be found the same again in that partic- 
ular spot. 

Amundsen, with his two planes, found a 
lead of clear water to land in. But he was 
hardly at rest before the lead began to freeze 
in. One of his planes never got out again. It 
is drifting around in an ice field today, if it 
hasn’t gone to the bottom of the polar sea. 
The other was almost as securely imprisoned. 


ment, and sometimes succeeding. The recent 
disclosures concerning the leasing of oil lands 
at Teapot Dome and Elk Hills have strength- 
ened that suspicion in many minds. The 
whole question has been gradually coming to 
a head, and now the Senate has directed its 
committee on public lands to investigate the 
situation thoroughly and report its findings. 
The committee is now in session at Washing- 
ton; the presence upon it of Senator Walsh 
of Montana, who directed the Teapot Dome 
hearings two years ago, is assurance that the 
investigation will not be a perfunctory per- 
formance. 

The committee will be asked to find out 
whether the lands are being honestly and 
properly administered; whether the grazing 
industry in the Southwest is being driven to 
the wall because it cannot get the use of pub- 
lic grass lands on the right terms; whether 
our government’s policy unduly hampers 
the prosperity and growth of the great 
Western states where the public lands lie; 
whether any relaxation in the policy of con- 
servation would lead to the squandering of 
such natural resources as we still have in re- 
serve. The people who are especially in- 
terested are those of Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, California, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. More than half of all the terri- 
tory of these eleven states is public land. 
Much of it is desert, much of it has only 
scenic attractions, but much of it, too, is of 
very great value. Taken together, this vast 
Federal domain is twelve times the size of 
New York state, and as large as France, It- 
aly, Spain, the British Isles and Denmark 
combined. 

But the matter is of absorbing national as 
well as local interest. Every American who 
has views about the wisdom of the control of 
so much land within state borders by the 
national government, or who believes that 
we ought to prevent the extravagant and 
wasteful use of our great natural resources, 
should follow the proceedings at Washington 
with interest. 
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Nothing but heroic exertions and ai good bit 
of luck got it away safely. The party 
came uncomfortably near being marooned 
helplessly on the floe and starving to death. 

The navy planes that MacMillan took 
with him flew back and forth, up and down, 
for two or three weeks, searching in vain for 
a place where they could land and establish 
the advanced base that was necessary to an 
exploration of the western ice fields. They 
only found one fiord where the conditions 
were at all hopeful, and when they returned 
to it a few days later they found the open 
water gone and rough, ridged ice in its place. 
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The aviators are convinced that there is no 
place in the Far North where one can be 
sure enough of a continuance of favorable 
conditions to venture on establishing a flying 
base and a store of supplies. The land is 
everywhere rugged and inhospitable. The 
ice is everywhere rough and unstable. It does 
not appear that the airplane will ever con- 
quer the crystal fastnesses of the polar seas. 

But the advocates of the dirigible still in- 
sist that the Arctic can be explored from end 
to end by the great balloons. The lighter- 
than-air machines are not dependent on sur- 
face conditions. They can fly from and return 
to their own mooring-masts, and they can 
carry a supply of fuel very much greater than 
any plane; so their cruising radius is much 
more extensive. The danger is their liability 
to damage in storms, for they would have to 
be moored aloft where the wind can drive at 
them with all its fury. The recent disaster 
that wrecked the Shenandoah is gruesome 
evidence of the reality of that danger. 
Moreover, they are so expensive that no ex- 
plorer would be likely to have the means to 
build one; and any government would think 
twice before risking so costly a craft among 
the perils and uncertainties of the polar ice. 
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WOOF! 


ROM the vicinity of Yakima, Washing- 
Fe: comes the story of a man who, 

while driving an automobile truck, ran 
down a bear that confronted him on the 
road. He supposed he had killed the bear, 
but on going back found him enough alive 
to give him a busy few minutes. 

We are glad to note the incident because 
it throws light on a matter that interests 
us, and interests our readers even more: 
namely, the supply of bears. 

For several years naturalists and good 
sportsmen have been urging that bears be 
treated not as vermin, to be exterminated 
by every possible means, but as wild game, 
to be protected by a closed season, and to 
be taken only with the rifle. A bill pre- 
pared at the suggestion and with the as- 
sistance of many of the best-known sports- 
men in America has narrowly—one might 
almost say barely—failed of becoming law 
in five or six of the great Western states. 
Its purpose was both to abolish the cruelty 
of the steel bear trap and to preserve one 
of our most interesting big-game animals. 

We believe in the bill, not only because of 
the objects named, but also because bears 
are the raw material of bear stories, which, 
like buckwheat cakes and doughnuts, are 
among the inalienable rights of Americans. 
From the story of Elisha down to the latest 
newspaper item they have been an impor- 
tant and, we believe, an essential part of the 
mental diet; a sort of intellectual relish 
that gives appetite for more ordinary food 
and helps to digest it. Therefore we shall 
try always to have bear stories on our liter- 
ary bill of fare. 

But you cannot make good bear stories, 
any more than you can make good dough- 
nuts, without the best of materials and the 
proper skill in putting them together, and 
so we take the utmost pains to select only 
the very best kind of bears, and to serve 
them with such accessories as give the proper 
tang and savor. 

Some prefer only the largest-sized bears 
and the most remote and mountainous 
backgrounds. Others, like those who know 
the flavor of some small, home-grown apple, 
are better pleased with a runty bear whose 
wicked, beady eye shows that he is full of 
“‘pep.”’ We therefore try to keep both kinds 
always in stock. 

And then there is the matter of appear- 
ance. The bear must enter at the dramatic 
moment, either after a sibilant rustle among 
the leaves and the sharp snap of a twig 
breaking on the strained ears of the breath- 
less listener, or he should rise suddenly 
imminent above a bush not more than ten 
feet away, or make known his presence in 
the dead of night by a hair-raising ‘‘woof!” 
at the corner of the cabin. 

All of those important things we attend 
to with punctilious care. We do not allow 
the hero to make the mistake of hunting a 
black bear with a cinnamon-bear gun, or of 
using any kind of dog except the little 
yapping kind that will snap at the bear's 
hind legs and then spring away in time. 
In all modesty and humility, we believe that 
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no bears have longer claws or sharper teeth 
or more powerful forearms than Youth’s 
Companion bears, or that any measure 
more “from tip to tip”; and we are certain 
that none have a louder or more horrific 
woof. In fact, we choose our bears especially 
for the woof; and we are glad to note that 
the Yakima bear woofed satisfactorily 
when the truck hit him. 


jar 
THE OBJECT OF POLITICAL 
LIFE 


office should seek the man, not the man 

the office.” It is evident that it is directed 
against the men who try to batten upon the 
commonwealth for their own advantage; 
who strive to win public station simply for 
the profit or notoriety that office confers. 
But we must be careful not to use the maxim 
so as to discourage the wise and good who 
often shun the service of the community for 
fear of being thought to seek it improperly. 

We are all of us too much inclined to think 
of public office as meaning, not something to 
do, but something to get. We do not say it 
out loud; we do not even admit it to our- 
selves. But instinctively we consider that a 
man who has been useful in other lines, to 
his party, to his neighbors, to his church, 
ought to be rewarded by being sent to the 
legislature or to Congress, or by giving him 
some executive office, quite without regard 
to his training or fitness for those public 
functions. 

Now the care and government of the com- 
munity is a special business, and above all it 
is the greatest burden, the greatest respon- 
sibility, that can possibly be imposed upon 
any man. Praise, honor and reward may 
follow the successful discharge of that re- 
sponsibility. They are not the first consider- 


[ is a long-established maxim that ‘the 





Another Coal Strike 


The regularly recurring strike in the an- 
thracite coal industry, which those who use 
the fuel have come to expect every few years, 
was declared on September 1. The ground 
of dispute is the miners’ demand for more 
pay and for the collection of union dues by 
the employers through withholding the 
money from the envelopes of the workers. 
Both parties begin the strike with a loudly 
announced determination not to give in, 
and Mr. Lewis, the leader of the miners, is 
equally sure that he will not consent to ar- 
bitration. The public views the situation 
with less apprehension than used to be the 
case. People in the anthracite-using states 
have learned that oil, coke and soft coal will 
all burn, and they are burning more of them 
every year. Anthracite is a convenience, but 
there is a price at which convenience is not 
worth purchasing. 





Canada’s Railway Problem 





The Canadian railway problem is not like 
our own. It is, What shall be done about 
the Canadian National Railways, which 
are now operated by the government at an 
annual loss of $100,000,000? These roads do 
not form a coherent and logical system, and 
some of them were taken over by the govern- 
ment after they had been bankrupted by 
building costly extensions that never paid 
their way. Some Canadians who are hard- 
and-fast believers in public ownership want 
the government to keep on running the 
roads, no matter what effect that policy 
has on the tax rate. Others will not be happy 
until the government gets out of the railway 
business for good and all. One plan is for a 
consolidation of the National Railways with 
the privately owned Canadian Pacific 
with a board of directors chosen partly by 
the Canadian Pacific, partly by the govern- 
ment and partly by these two groups acting 
together. The Canadian Pacific stockholders 
would be given a guaranteed dividend, and 
the National Railways would share in the 
surplus if there proved to be any. But as the 
Canadian Pacific is extremely prosperous 
by itself it is not likely that it would be 
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ation; they are not taken into account by 
any man who is really fit to take the respon- 
sibility upon him. The question that such a 
man asks is, Have I the powers and gifts 
that would make me useful to my country, 
and am I eager to devote those powers and 
gifts to that service? If he does not think so, 
rather than of any honor or reward, he is not 
the man the country wants, not the man it 
can afford to call upon. 

If, then, it is understood that public of- 
fice means duty, not glory, why should a 
man not seek it? The question is not whether 
he seeks or whether he shuns, but whether 
he is fit. When you find a man whom you 
believe thoroughly able to perform a great 
public duty, and who asks to be allowed to 
do it, vote for him and be glad you have the 


chance. 
Sage 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 


HE two planets Venus and Saturn are 
very close together now in the western 
sky. The lower and brighter one is 
Venus. Night by night Venus will move far- 
ther to the left of Saturn. 
Both are moving round the sun in the 


veh 


¥ 


1) runs 


same direction as theearth. But Venus travels 
twenty-two miles a second, and Saturn only 
six miles a second. That is why Saturn is so 
quickly left behind. 





eager to take on lines that are losing money 
heavily. Moreover, there would be an end 
to competitive service everywhere in Can- 
ada. Sooner or later the whole question will 
boil over into politics, and a general election 
may be held on the issue. 


Spurring on the Seeds 


The Bulgarian minister to Germany, 
whose name is Popoff, is a chemist of ability 
as well as a diplomat. If the reports that 
come from Berlin are true, he has found out 
how to stimulate the growth of the im- 
portant food and textile crops so as to 
produce a crop from thirty to eighty per 
cent larger than normal. He saturates the 
seeds in a chemical compound of his own 
preparation, for ten hours before he plants 
them. That is all there is to it, but Professor 
Popoff says that that is enough. He has 
tried his methods on cotton, rice, wheat, 
tobacco and certain garden vegetables and 
reports that they all respond surprisingly. 
He is anxious that the cotton growers of 
America should turn over to him a big 
plantation where he could demonstrate to 
the world the importance of his discovery. 





Niagara Falls Cuts Its Throat 


Secretary Hoover warns us that the falls 
at Niagara are slowly but surely ‘‘commit- 
ting suicide.”’ They are doing this by wear- 
ing down and cutting deeper the channel in 
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The diagram shows how Venus (V) keeps 
its place in the sky (even rising a little more 
each night), while Saturn (S) is sinking 
steadily into the glow of the sunset. The 
dottec line is the limit of twilight. As the 
earth (E) swings round, the twilight line 
swings as though pivoted just over the sun. 
The end of the line near Saturn swings more 
rapidly, like the long end of a lever. The end 
at E moves with the earth, eighteen miles a 
second, downward; the end near S goes up 
nine times as fast, which is twenty-seven 
times as fast as Saturn is going. Therefore, 
Saturn will soon appear only in the twilight, 
and by the end of November it will be lost 
to sight in the brilliance of the sunset. But 


Venus moves so as to keep just outside the | 


twilight limit for several months. 

Saturn is the planet with the wonderful 
rings. Profound mathematical analysis has 
revealed that they are swarms of tiny moons 
circling about the planet. But they look like 


solid rings to us, and if we could see them | 


from the surface of the planet itself we 
should think the sky was filled with the most 
wonderful gleaming rainbows, but the bands 
of light would be without color. Try to get a 
look at Saturn through a good telescope, for 
it will soon leave the evening sky for eight 
months. You will need a telescope that will 
make a distant tree look at least fifteen times 
as high as it seems to the unaided eye in 
order to see the planet well. 

The rings were first seen by Galileo in 
1610, but as they were like nothing else in 
the known universe, and as his telescope 
(just invented) was none too good, he could 
not make out what they were. When he 
looked at them again after the planet’s long 
disappearance, like the one now impending, 
the rings were turned with their edges toward 
the earth, and he could not see them at all. 
‘‘Some demon mocked me,’’ he declared. 


The rings are now tipped in a very favorable 


position for observation. 
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the middle of the fall, thereby diverting 
water from both the Canadian and the 
American end. The result is, first, to di- 
minish the amount of water that can be used 
for power purposes, since that is naturally 
taken from near the bank at the end of the 
fall, where it is led away into the canals, and, 
second, to narrow the falls and greatly 
impair their scenic beauty. The logical 
result, if nothing is done to interfere with 
the process, would be the wearing of a 
trench among the rocks back from the 
middle of the falls, and eventually the 
transformation of the falls into a furiously 
tumbling rapid. That, of course, is a long 
way in the future, as men’s lives go, but the 
loss in power and in beauty is going on every 
day, and Mr, Hoover wants engineering 
works undertaken to put a stop to it. 


Prophets of Revolution 


Mr. A. J. Cook, the secretary of the Brit- 
ish Miners’ Federation, i is a man of whom 
more may yet be heard. He is at present very 
vocal; he predicts a revolution next May, 
unless every demand of the Federation is 
granted, exults over the recent arrangement 





by which Premier Baldwin prevented a coal: 


strike this fall, as a sound whipping for the 
government, warns the government not to 
depend on the army and navy in case of 
trouble, and declares himself highly favorable 
to the communist philosophy. It is not sur- 
prising that an industry in such straits as the 
British coal industry should throw up labor 
leaders who can see no hope except in violent 
measures; but we do not believe that Great 
Britain is in any mood to submit to the 
threats of Mr. Cook. But if he hasthecourage 
of his convictions and the support of his 
union, he can make the situation of the 
country even more unhappy next spring. It 
may have been after reading some of Mr. 
Cook’s remarks that a well-known Ameri- 
can astrologer, visiting England, declared 
that the stars foretold the suppression of 
free speech in Great Britain on September 
29, a long coal strike next winter, a radical 
“dictator” in 1926, and a British republic 
in 1928 led by Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill! 
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Home Comfort 
Bread and Cake 
CABINET 


ONSERVATION of 
food is a big household 
item in these days of high 
prices, and anything which 
leads to prevent waste and 


preserve food stuffs is a 
great economy. For this 
reason alone —and_ there 


are many others — you will 
find the Home Comfort Bread 
and Cake Cabinet a decided 
saving in household expense. 


It will preserve the fresh- 
ness of your batch of bread 
to the last crumb; it will 
keep cakes, pies, cookies, 
and biscuits in an appetizing 
condition for many days — 
because it is constructed 
with a ventilating system 
that keeps the fresh air cir- 
culating through it at all 
times. 


The Home Comfort Cabi- 
net is absolutely dirt-proof, 
and is readily taken apart 
for cleaning and sterilizing 
— it is the most perfect sani- 
tary food cabinet on the 
market. 


The Cabinet offered is 20 
inches high, 134 inches wide, 
11 inches deep, and made of 
high-grade galvanized steel 
with an aluminum finish, 
which will neither rust nor 
corrode. The two shelves 
can be removed for cleaning 
—or the whole cabinet can 
be taken apart and put to- 
gether in a few minutes. 





OUR OFFER 


Ask a friend or a neighbor, not now 
taking the Paper, to let you send in 
her subscription for The Youth’s Com- 


panion. md us the subscription 
money $2.00, with 65 cents extra, and 
we will reward you with this fine 
Bread and Cake Cabinet. Or the Cabi- 
net may be purchased for $2.50. 


HE Cabinet is collapsible and will be 

sent by express or parcel post, charges 
to be paid by the receiver ff ponseliens 
shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 
how much postage you should send for an 
11-lb. package. All orders shipped from 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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NCE upon a time the 
august Lord Wind of 
Night went upon a jour- 
ney. He rose a little before sunset 
for the trip, refreshed himself with 
the evening dew and robed himself 
in mist gray and the blues of mid- 
night. He was therefore so invisible 
that only the Stars and the little new 
Moon Smile of Heaven could see 
him. 

“‘Whi-i-s-sh!’ he breathed gently 
as he set out. “‘The joys of the night 
are mine. I can do as I like,”’ and he 
mischievously blew into the hollow 
of an ancient tree to waken O-Wise, 
the Owl, and call him a lazy fellow 
for being so late in coming from his 
snug bed in the quiet tree. 

The august Lord Wind of Night 
laughed softly when the startled 
sleepyhead opened his great eyes 
and, in his hurry to get out of his 





Sleepyhead opened his great eyes 


hollow to let the world know that he 
was on hand to tell them any wisdom 
they cared to know, nearly lost his 
balance and fell from his perch. 
What a fine joke my Lord Wind of 
Night had played upon O-Wise! Old 
O-Wise had been made to rise in a 
fluster for once instead of taking his 
time and making a calm appearance 
at his post. How silly the startled 
bird looked trying to get a firm foot- 
hold upon the limb nearest his home 
and calling his ‘“‘Whoo-oo-oo!”’ in 
such an excited, quivery voice! The 
august Lord Wind of Night laughed 
again softly at the sound of the call, 
which always before had been given 
with such a peaceful tone and in a 
plaintive way that was much more 
pleasing than this strange, ridiculous 
note. 

‘T shall have fun indeed,” thought 
the night traveler. ‘‘How fortunate 
I am to be invisible! I can do as I 
like. I need not be at all particular 
about my manners. Manners and 


behavior are all right for those who 
can be seen, but since I cannot be 
seen, why should I give them a 











DRAWINGS BY 
W. M. BERGER 


His poem was gone 


thought? For one night in my life I 
shall drop my manners,” and he 
began to dance in glee. 

Then he left the place of trees and 
caught a glimpse of the Stars and the 
Smile of Heaven, and one of the 
Stars, the great Star of Evening, 
seemed like a bright eye that fol- 
lowed him as he danced along the 
shore of a little river. For a moment 
he stopped as if caught in his mis- 
chief. and was still. But there came 
a chance to swoop suddenly upon a 
clump of arrow-plant leaves upon 
which rested one of the night singers, 
a frail insect with pale green gauzy 
wings. The small insect was hurled 
by the force into the water and had 
hard work struggling to the shore. 
Besides, the fright had stopped the 
song he was tuning to 
sing, and the night 
lost one of the best 
musicians for that 
time. 

How the august 
Lord Wind of Night 
laughed over that af- 
fair! But the Smile in 
the Sky was sinking. 
As for the Bright Star 
of Evening, it once 
more made my Lord 
Wind stop for a bit. 

“T'll get away from 
here,” he thought and 
made a quick rush 
with such a mad cry 
of wildness in it that 








Friend Heron uttered a cry 


the littke Marsh Hen dreaming 
among the river grasses fell into the 
water in terror while the august 
Lord Wind of Night doubled up 
with laughter. 

But when once more he straight- 
ened himself he thought all the Stars 
were watching him. It quite stopped 
his fun until he saw another chance 
to forget his manners, and this time 
it was the stately Emperor Stork 
asleep in the marshes to be fright- 
ened from his great peace. He rose in 
the air and flew away from the river. 
In his hurried flight he cried to his 
good friend Heron one warning note. 
Friend Heron, perched upon a low 
swaying limb overhanging the rushes 
uttered a cry and joined brother 
Stork flying inland. 

“See!” cried the 
august Lord Wind of 
Night. ‘““More than 
ever have I found the 
joy of doing as I like,”’ 
and he could not stop 
his mirth at the 
thought of proud Em- 
peror Stork and good 
little white Heron 
having to forget their 
stateliness and forced 
to beat the air to es- 
cape from him. 

Ah, but the great 
Star and the other 
Stars looked so stern- 
ly at him that he al- 
most gave up further 





mischief. But when there was fun to 
be had, with all the night before him, 
he would not give up his chances, 
and he put forth all his strength and 
blew inland, taking the direction of 
the two he had sent flying that way. 
Now it happened that the quiet of 
the night had brought into the gar- 
dens of a certain Prince a Poet who 
had been given this one chance of 
spending the night there for the 
purpose of writing for the Prince a 
poem in praise of the gardens. The 
Prince was proud of those gardens. 
He would pay a large sum for a poem 
that he thought worthy of them. The 
Poet had been asked to write a poem 
that would give an idea of the gar- 
dens at night. If it succeeded in 
making a reader feel and see the 
peace of the lovely place, the reward 
would be greater than the sum of 
money offered. If the poem failed, 
it would mean the Poet’s ruin; no 
one ever would think much of any 
poem he might write thereafter. 
Only one night would be allowed 
the Poet to set down his thoughts, 
and this was the night upon which 
the august Lord Wind of Night, 
having swooped inland, found the 
Poet with a glow of joy upon his 
face. With quick brush strokes he 
had set down upon _ his scroll 
thoughts that he had tried for a long 
time to catch. Now, tired from his 
long hours of hard thinking, he slept. 
My Lord Wind of Night saw the 
smile of the sleeping man, and, 
gathering force yet untried, he tossed 
into the air off and away the scroll, 
the brushes and a whirl of leaves and 
choice blossoms. He tore the gardens 
to shreds of ruined foliage and bloom. 
His success made him gather yet 
more force. He swept away a fragile 
bridge and overturned the stone 
lantern of a hill pathway. The gar- 





For a moment he stopped 


dens of the Prince were no more the 
subject worthy a poem. 

The Poet started up in such fear 
that he shook from head to foot. His 
poem was gone! The thoughts he had 
put into it he could not recall. Be- 
sides, would not the Prince think it 
was he who had wrecked the gardens. 

But this time my Lord Wind of 
Night was the one who shook. His 
laugh died away, for all the Stars 
were winking angrily at him, and the 
Sky Smile had disappeared. Only the 
angry eyes blinked and blinked as 
the august Lord Wind of Night 
scurried back to the woods and drew 
his midnight blue robes about him. 
No longer would he be great and 
august. No longer would he be called 
Lord Wind of Night. Oh, that he had 
not been so wicked! Something was 
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crying to him. He roused from his 
sorrow to listen—why, it was all a 
dream! 

Ah, what a joy to find that he had 
not been guilty of one of those 
pranks! The night was before him. 
He must be off to whisper gentle 
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things to the singing insect, the 
Marsh Hen, the Stork, the Heron, 
and help the Poet to win. My Lord 
Wind of Night bowed low to the 
sweet Smile of Heaven and the Stars 
and gave thanks for—what do you 
think?—why, for good manners! 





The little Marsh Hen fell into the water 


The Little Brothers of the Lawn-Mower 
By Ralph Bergengren 


Every day in summer 

The green grass grows. 
Every week in summer 
The lawn-mower mows. 


T was Johnny’s business to mow 

| his father’s lawn, and Henry’s 

to mow his father’s, and so 

on through the neighborhood with 

James, William, Horatio and Robert. 

And so it seemed as if some boy in 

that neighborhood was running a 
lawn-mower all the time. 

“T wish grass didn’t grow so 
fast,’’ said John to Henry, who had 
been going by where he was mowing 
the lawn, and had stopped for a 
moment of polite conversation. 

“We're all going in swimming,” 
said Henry. ‘But I s’pose you'll 
have to stay here and push that old 
lawn-mower.” 

“That’s just what I have to do,” 
said John. “I don’t mind cutting the 
grass, but it seems as if one of us 
was always cutting grass when we 
want to do anything.” 

“Some one of us is,” said Henry. 
“When you're not cutting grass, I’m 
cutting grass, or else it’s Bill or 
Jim or Horatio or Robert.” 

“Somebody’s got to cut it if you’re 
going to have a lawn,” said John. 
“Butit does take an awful long time.”’ 

“T’ve got an idea,’’ said’ Henry. 
“You just keep on pushing that 
lawn-mower, and I’m going to see 
what the other fellows think of it.” 


OFFICIAL 


Even while a 
Boy is mowing 
All the time the 
Grass 1s growing. 


So Henry went on down the street 
and John kept on pushing his lawn- 
mower and wondering what Henry 
had in his mind. And for some 
time nothing unusual happened. 
John just pushed his lawn-mower 
back and forth, and back and forth, 
and wished somebody else would 
come along and stop for a few 
moments of polite conversation. 

And then down the street came 
Henry and William and James and 
Robert and Horatio, each dragging 
a lawn-mower. 

‘‘We’ve formed a society,” said 
Henry. “We call ourselves the Little 
Brothers of the Lawn-mower. Want 
to join?” 

“What does the society do?” 
asked John. 

“It cuts grass,’ said Henry. 
“When one brother has to mow a 
lawn, all the other brothers are 
sworn to bring their lawn-mowers 
and help mow it.” 

“Td like to join,” said John. 
“That’s a great society.” 

And after that every morning the 
Little Brothers of the Lawn-mower 
met and mowed: a lawn with one 
of the brotherhood. And they did it 
so quickly that it was almost like 
not having to,mow a lawn at all. 


BUSINESS 


By Clara SeLegue 


To Autumn, Lord High Treasurer for Nineteen Twenty-five 
The South Wind, special envoy of His Majesty the Sun, 
Sends warmest greetings and herewith submits respectfully, 
His quarterly report upon the business he has done: 


Four million roses brought to bloom; 

All wheat fields painted gold; 

Nine million birds transported 
north; 

Much corn unwrapped and sold 

At profit to King Winter’s camp. 

Have cornered Flowers, Preferred; 

Some debts for red and pink and 
blue ~ 

And yellow paints incurred. 


< 


Not much importing done, except 
Some special birds I found, 

And Oriental poppies—both 
Investments safe and sound. 


You take possession here; I’m off 
For Florida. Inquire 
At Cloud Eighteen for private keys. 
In haste, 

South Wind, Esquire. 
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You MayTry It MY Ys Pa 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrange- 

ment whereby you may 

try the machine in your 

home three months be- 
fore deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. 
If not perfectly satisfac-., 
tory in every particular 
we will refund your 
money and take back 
machine at our expense. 
In justice to yourself, be 
sure to write for full 
particulars of this Free 


Trial Offer. 


SEAS 207 


DIRECT TO YOU— 
CUTS PRICE IN TWO 


HE New Companion is recommended and used in 

thousands of homes. It is made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


Will Do All Your Family 
Sewing 

The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is-equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, 
up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on. the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine, and at the same time send you 
a machine that you will be proud to own 
and show to your friends. - No other 
machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel. the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you need a new sewing 
machine in the near future, therefore, do not 
fail to get our low prices at once. 


The Portable 
Electric 





No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery Offer 
to-day. 





Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine 
ata very low price, but we also 
Hee eee ae cerca | THE YOUTH'S COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept) 
‘ - Boston, Massachusetts 

over several months. This 

makes it possible for anyone 
to own one of these first-qual- 
ity New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior 
machine, but get full particu- 
lars from us before making a 
selection. 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 





Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain the 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. It 
is understood that this places me under no obligation to 
purchase unless I so desire. 


Just send your address 
on Coupon 





TOME GOD DOR ci eddvcvsecceccestadicadeewecsedad 








Tue Youtu’s Companion 7 Boston, Massachusetts 
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A GARDEN IN ANTIGUA 
By John Hanlon 


The garden had been copied from a dream, 
Encircled by a saffron croton hedge 

And red hibiscus bloom; a purple stream 

Of buginvillza laughed across a ledge 

Of coral rock where roses were enshrined; 
And frangipani trees, whose branches housed 
Amid the blossoms brilliant birds, entwined ‘ 
Sweet boughs above a pool where lotus drowsed 


An alien in this exotic place, 

A smile upon her pale New England face, 
The gracious lady of the garden walked 
Along her flaming corridors and talked, 
With a wan wistfulness that wounds me yet, 
Of northern buttercups and mignonette. 


‘OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES” 
HEN, more than a hundred years ago, 
Robert Morrison wished to go as a mis- 

sionary to China he had to go from England 

by way of New York City. Here he received 

a letter for the American consul at Canton 

from the Secretary of State, James Madison. 

But while he was in New York Morrison 

became seriously iJl. A kind gentleman took 

him to his own home and put him in his own 
bed. In the same bedchamber, in her little 
crib, slept a child. They thought it a pity to 
disturb her and were as quiet as they could 
be. After seeing Morrison as comfortable as 
he could make him, the gentleman retired. 

Some time afterward, the little girl awakened 

and turned to her father’s bed. Seeing a 

stranger there, she was alarmed. She stood up 

in her crib, gripped its sides and looked at the 
man steadily for a moment or two, trying to 
decide what she should do. At last, fixing 
her eyes upon the stranger, she said: 
“Man, do you pray to God?” 
“Oh, yes, my dear,” came the quick 
response, ‘‘every day. God is my best friend.” 
The answer seemed to reassure the child. 
She looked earnestly at him a moment more, 
then sank slowly down into her crib, laid her 
head again upon her pillow and fell asleep. 
Morrison declared that he never forgot 
the lesson of confidence and faith that this 
little girl taught him, and that even amidst 
the hardships of his missionary work, pio- 
neering for Christianity amongst cunning, 
ignorant, jealous and murderous heathen, 
he was always able to lay himself down and 
sleep, a stranger in a strange land, but ever 
under the protection of Almighty God. 


THE THORN TREE 


E thorn had attained a height of four 
feet and in another year would bea small 
tree. It was a menace to the garden. There 
was nothing for it but an axe. Low hanging 
branches, every branch equipped’ with its 
full quota of thorns and every thorn fully 
two inches in length, combined to make the 
task unattractive. However, the minister 
went down flat on the ground and wriggled 
under the miniature tree with a hand axe. 
Since then he has read in the books that the 
«thorn is one of the toughest of woods. He 
learned it that morning by actual experi- 
ence. 

The minister had one old and two young 
dogs. While he was under the thorn the two 
half-grown dogs, full of play, seeing their 
master in that strange posture, supposed, 
apparently, that it was some kind of game. 
Heedless of thorns, albeit with many a yelp 
of pain, the dogs crawled under the tree far 
enough to lap the man’s face and to maul 
him with their clumsy paws. The more the 
parson protested the more the pups pawed 
him. With his clothes torn and his hands 
scratched, he emerged resolved to let some 
one else chop down the tree. 

For many days after that the minister 
wondered why the good Lord had created 
the spiny nuisances of the Cratzgus family. 
Surely they served no good purpose. But 
later that summer he learned that even the 
wild thorn has its uses. While working in the 
garden one morning he observed his pointer 
dog looking intently into the sky. There he 
saw a huge chicken hawk in hot pursuit of a 
mocking bird. Twice the bird changed its 
course, but the hawk was the more agile and 
gained ground both times. 

Almost in the claws of its pursuer, the 
mocking bird changed its course again. It 

_ doubled back toward the meadow, turned 
head downward and, with its wings closed, 
dropped in a ‘“‘nose dive” straight down into 
the branches of a large thorn tree. The bird, 
panting from the exertion, was safely en- 
sconced, not even scratched by the thorns. 
And the hawk, checking its dive with des- 
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Fremiet’s Maid of Orleans un Fairmount Parr 


WHEN JOAN OF ARC CROSSED THE 
ATLANTIC 


NE of the great statues of the world is 
O that of Joan of Arc by the French 
sculptor Fremiet. Of gilded bronze, it 
stands in the Rue de Rivoli in Paris over- 
looking the garden of the Tuileries near the 
spot where Joan was wounded in battle. 
There is also a replica of the famous statue 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. How 
many know that the Philadelphia statue 
is the original work, and that it stood for 
many years on the pedestal in the Rue de 
Rivoli? That is one of the romances of art; 
it has only recently been discovered—or at 
least proved—by Mr. Thomas Hastings, 
the great American architect. 

The Joan of Arc was Fremiet’s greatest 
work, the one that made him famous, the 
one for which he had the greatest affection. 
He toiled at it for years, and even after 
it was erected in Paris and praised by the 
entire world it did not entirely satisfy him. 
He continued to work on his conception 
in the retirement of his studio and finally 
produced another Joan, almost a replica of 
the first one, but in his opinion a little 
finer in its details and its general effect. 
This statue he cast in bronze at his own 
expense, and then he asked permission to 
substitute it for the first one. 

The French government appointed a 
committee of artists to pass upon the new 
statue. They admired it, of course, but 
decided that the original was, if anything, 
the more beautiful. So the government 





perate haste, made sullenly off. It had 
learned, perhaps by experience, that since it 
was so much larger it could not safely haz- 
ard the thorns on the closely knit branches. 

So the minister learned that even the 
thorn has its uses. Soon after that he met a 
farmer who permits several thorn trees to 
grow on his farm, having observed that they 
are a haven of refuge for song birds, and that 
mocking birds delight to build their nests in 
these trees. Not being fighting birds, the 
songsters use the thorns as their armored 
homes. Their sweet melodies are the farm- 
er’s reward for cultivating the thorn trees. 


PAYING BY CHECK 


GENERATION ago there was virtually no 
A money in use among the planter folk 
of many Southern states. Except when a 
journey to distant points required the lining 
of a purse, as George Cary Eggleston writes 
in Recollections of a Varied Life, there was 
no talk whatever about money or the things 
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decided not to make the change that the 
sculptor desired. 

About 1900 they began to build a subway 
under the Rue de Rivoli. The statue of 
Joan had to be removed until the excavation 
was finished, and it was taken to Fremiet’s 
studio for safekeeping. When the time came 
to put it up again Fremiet asked that it 
might be gilded before being again set upon 
its pedestal, and the government agreed. 
For many years the shining heroine sat her 
horse in the Rue de Rivoli without anyone’s 
suspecting that she was not the original 
Joan. Then the gilding began to wear off a 
little. It was observed that the bronze be- 
neath was fresh and untarnished. It had not 
the stained and weathered patina of the old 
statue, which had stood so long in the open 
air. An investigation was made. It appeared 
that Fremiet had played a trick on Paris. 
He had got the statue he preferred substi- 
tuted for the original one and had it gilded 
in order that the exchange should not be 
noticed! The sculptor had his way at last. 

Fremiet of course had had to dispose of 
the other statue as secretly as possible. It 
was sold—some say for as little as $5000— 
to an American, brought over to the United 
States without any parade and set up quietly 
in Fairmount Park. Only a very few people 
were in the secret, and they kept it well. 
It was only by chance that Mr. Hastings got 
possession of the facts that complete the 
story. 





that relate to money. Except in the very 
smallest way the planters did not use money 
in their daily lives. They rarely bought 
anything directly, and they never thought 
of selling anything, except in planter fash- 
ion, through accredited agencies. Once a 
year they shipped the tobacco and the wheat 
their fields had produced to the city for 
a commission merchant to sell. The com- 
mission merchant held a considerable part 
of the proceeds to a planter’s credit, and 
when the planter wanted anything of con- 
sequence he simply wrote to the commission 
merchant to buy it for him. The rest of 
the money from the sale of the plantation 
products was deposited in a bank to the 
planter’s account. If the women-folk went 
to town on a shopping expedition, they 
bought whatever they wanted in the stores 
and had it ‘‘charged,” for every planter’s 
credit was limitless in the shops. When the 
bill was rendered, the planter drew a check 
to discharge it. He had nothing like the 
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modern blank check book. He simply 
wrote his check at the top of a sheet of 
foolscap, stating what it was to pay for, 
and courteously asking the bank ‘‘please’’ 
to pay the amount. 

This custom of paying by check so strong- 
ly commended itself to a certain unworldly 
parson of my time that he resorted to it on 
one occasion in entire innocence of the 
necessity of having a bank deposit as a 
preliminary to the drawing of checks. He 
went to Richmond and bought a year’s 
supplies for his little place,—it was too 
small to be called a plantation,—and for 
each purchase he drew a particularly polite 
check. When the banks refused to pay them, 
on the ground that their author had no 
account the poor old parson could not 
understand the situation. He had thought 
that the banks were established to cash 
checks for persons who happened to be 
short of money. 

“Why, if I’d had the money in the bank,” 
he explained, “I shouldn’t have written 
the checks at all; I should have got the 
money and paid the bills.” 

Fortunately the matter came to the 
knowledge of a well-to-do and generous 
planter who knew the parson and happened 
to be in Richmond at the time. His indorse- 
ment made the checks good and saved the 
unworldly old man a deal of trouble. 


TOO SWEET 


AKED beans, brown bread and fish balls 
are scarcely more characteristic prod- 
ucts of New England kitchens than is 
brewse of those of Newfoundland, reports 
Mr. A. Eugene Bartlett in his recent inter- 
esting book, Least Known America. He 
partook of it while visiting St. Johns and 
passes a favorable verdict upon it. 

“The meal consists,” he says, “of the 
brewse, a kind of hard bread, resembling the 
hard-tack of Civil War days, which is usu- 
ally made about the size of a man’s fist and 
is soaked and boiled like potatoes. Over this 
is placed boiled shredded codfish—the salted 
cod—and pork and bacon scraps. It makes 
a very good meal, a much better one, I think, 
than a plate dinner, which consists of boiled 
fresh cod, a kind of sweet pudding, cabbage 
and potatoes, served on one plate, with a 
liberal quantity of molasses poured over all. 
If they would only omit the molasses!” 

Tastes differ. Most of our readers would 
probably prefer the salt and savory brewse 
to cabbage, pudding and potatoes soaked in 
indiscriminate sweetness. But molasses, 
little used as a table sirup nowadays, was 
no less favored by our forefathers than it is 
today by the housewives of Newfoundland. 
A favorite and familiar old-time anecdote 
in the family of Deacon Nathaniel Willis, 
The Companion’s founder, related how a 
minister, visiting at the home of one of his 
parishioners, had passed his plate for buck- 
wheat cakes. His hostess heaped it abun- 
dantly and then began to pour molasses 
over the pile. The molasses jug tilted higher 
and higher, and the dark and sticky stream 
flowed and flowed, despite a few politely 
feeble murmurs of protest from the guest as 
he viewed the rising flood. Finally he spoke 
more vigorously: ‘Really, ma’am, that is 
quite enough—more than enough; you are 
giving me much too much!” 

With a bland smile and a little shake of 
the head his hostess disposed of his remon- 
strance. 

“Oh, no,” she said generously continuing 
to pour. ‘There can’t be too much molasses 
for the minister.” 


. THE WATERMELON THIEVES 


ERHAPS the reader has noticed sometimes, 
P on coming from the “big top,’”’ or main 
tent, of a circus at night, that things seem 
strange, and that you reach freedom from 
the dense crowds much sooner than you had 
believed possible? That, says Mr. Courtney 
Ryley Cooper in Lions ’n’ Tigers ’n’ Every- 
thing, is because half the circus has departed 
while you have been watching the perform- 
ance; the menagerie, midway, horse tents, 
blacksmith shop, cookhouse and virtually 
everything except the big top itself has been 
dismantled and loaded on the cars. Already 
it is rushing on toward the next stand. 

On one night, I remember, while the per- 
formers worked away in the big top the 
section crew labored furiously in the car- 
bide-illumined stretches of the railway 
yards, getting the first section out as quickly 
as possible. At last the loading was finished, 
the conductor gave the signal, the “high- 
ball’ whistle piped from the engine, and the’ 
train began slowly to move. 

Only to halt again, however, for the quick- 
winking lanterns flashed out an emergency, 
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or “wash-out,” signal. A “‘car-knocker”’ had 
run yelping from the depths of the shadows, 
in a panic of excitement. 

“Robbers!” he gasped. “Robbers down 
there in one of those cars! They hit me on 
the head!” 

“Hit you?”’ The conductor stared. ‘“‘What 
with?” 

“A watermelon! Threw it down at me 
from on top of the car when I bent over to 
look at the journals.”’ 

“But—why a watermelon?” 

“Well, I guess it was all they had. Any- 
way, it was enough! It nearly knocked me 
out. There are robbers on that car, I’m 
telling you. Getting out of town with their 
swag probably.” 

It was enough to hold the train. A call 
went out for the town marshal, who re- 
sponded with six hastily summoned depu- 
ties. Accompanied by circus men with tent 
stakes and “‘laying-out pins,” the marshal 
started down the dark lane beside the rail- 
way cars. 

The posse reached the spot of the assault, 
and the marshal demanded a surrender. 
There was no reply, save a queer sound as of 
tremendous things skating about inside one 
of the cars, and a sound of eager crunching. 
Again was the command given, but no one 
surrendered. Then some one pressed the 
button of a flashlight. This is what the ex- 
cited posse saw. 

Within the “bull car” eight elephants 
were having the time of their lives. They 
were skating and slipping and sliding about, 
in a mass of crushed watermelons, their 
mouths dripping with the fruit, their heads 
and shoulders sticky and wet with the juice. 
The whole floor of the car was as slippery as 
a skating pond. A railway representative 
arrived, became pompous, and announced: 

“There'll have to be an arrest made; can’t 
have you circus men stealing watermelons 
from railway property—” 

The boss animal man grinned. “All right,” 
he said. ‘‘Go right ahead; but it’s elephants 
you'll have to arrest!” 

In verification of his words the trunk of 
the biggest elephant shot forth, between the 
bars of the “bull car’’ and into the recesses 
of a watermelon car on the next track. It 
came forth a second later with another tid- 
bit, which was dragged into the elephant car, 
thrown to the floor, and skated upon in 
kittenish fashion by the rest of the herd as 
the animals rushed greedily forward to 
devour it. The elephants had scented the 
watermelons, reached forth, broken the seal 
of the car and pushed open the door. Evi- 
dently the arrival of the car-knocker had 
frightened one of the thieves, and it had 
dropped the melon it was purloining at that 
instant squarely on the head of the man. 

Thieving by elephants is indeed a rather 
common occurrence. The worst of it is that 
they cannot be punished for it. In spite of all 
you hear about the cruelties that are prac- 
ticed upon animals, it is next to impossible 
to punish an elephant; and then only for 
some major offense, such as deliberate 
attempt at murder. For minor offenses you 
can do little more than scold. The elephant 
takes a scolding a good deal like a small boy; 
he appears dreadfully downcast, cries and 
trumpets, goes to his knees as though to 
promise that it never will happen again, and 
then, at the first opportunity, proceeds to 
repeat his offense. 


MR. SPIDER, FISHERMAN 


E idea of a creature like a spider actually 
catching fish and eating them is a star- 
tling one, but a writer in Natural History 
claims that there are well-authenticated 
cases on record. He quotes from the observa- 
tions of the Rev. Nendick Abraham, a 
South African clergyman and _ naturalist, 
who reported before the Natal Scientific 
Society some interesting instances of the 
kind. 

In the year 1905, says Mr. Abraham, I 
was living in Greytown, Natal. One day 
I was catching small fish and aquatic 
insects for an aquarium, using a small net 
in a shallow stream. I happened to see on 
the edge of the water a fine spider, which I 
captured. On reaching home I put my speci- 
men in a large aquarium, where I had a 
number of small fish. The spider measured 
about three inches when its legs were ex- 
tended; after being on the rockwork of the 
aquarium for some time, it took up a very 
unusual position. It rested two legs on a 
stone; the other six rested on the water, 
well spread out. 

Being busy, I merely took note of its 
attitude and left it to its devices. After a 
few minutes my servant boy came into my 
Study to say that the spider I had put into 
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the aquarium was eating one of my pet fish. 
I at once went to see what had happened. 
The spider was on top of the rockwork, 
holding in its grip a beautiful little fish 
about four times the weight of its captor. 
I was startled enough. How could this 
spider, which has no power of swimming, 
catch a lively, quick-swimming fish? I 
looked at it in wonder, as it seemed to 
clutch the fish as a cat clutches a mouse. 
It soon began to devour its catch, and after 
some time had: passed nothing was left of 
the fish but its backbone. The spider had 
eaten it as surely as an otter eats its trout. 

I was now anxious to find out how the 
spider caught the fish. That night, about 
eleven o'clock, when I had finished my day’s 
work, I sat down. by the aquarium to watch 
the spider. The spider had taken up a 
position on a piece of stone, where the water 
was not deep, and had thrown out its long 
legs over the water, upon which their ex- 
tremities rested, making little depressions 
on the surface, but not breaking the ‘‘water 
skin.” With its two hinder legs it firmly 
held on to a piece of rock just above water 
level; the head was about in the centre of 
the cordon of legs, and very near to the 
surface of the water. 

After watching for a little time, I saw 
a small fish swim toward the stone and pass 
under the outstretched legs of the spider. 
The spider made a swift and sudden plunge. 
Its long legs, head and body went entirely 
under the water, the legs were thrown 
round the fish with wonderful rapidity and 
in a moment the powerful fangs had pierced 
the body of the fish. The spider at once 
brought its catch to the rocks and began with- 
out delay to eat it. Slowly, but surely, the 
fish began to disappear, and after the lapse 
of some minutes the repast was over. 


BETWEEN FIRE AND WATER 


AS the swamps and bayous of Loui- 
siana there are many people of French 
descent. They form little communities, 
oftentimes cut off entirely from the main- 
land. Here they live their lives in isolation, 
hunting, fishing, trapping and hiring out 
themselves and their boats to guide duck 
hunters. These people speak a French 
peculiar to this section, the Cajun dialect, 
and many of them can speak little or no 
English. 

Louis Fournet was a man of this type. He 
lived on the bank of a bayou where it 
widened into a considerable lake. Here was 
some ten or fifteen acres of land cut off by a 
swamp from the mainland. Louis iived here 
happily with his young wife and five pretty 
children. Pierre, who was eight, was the 
oldest, then Louie, Réné, Jean and baby 
Marie only seven months old. Celeste, the 
wife, was as fond of the water as her hus- 
band. They had a staunch little launch, 
which they called the Lady Isobel. When 
Louis went out in his boat shrimp-fishing 
he very often took all the family, unless the 
weather was too rough. 

One beautiful afternoon late in September 
this happy little family boarded the Lady 
Isobel and chugged serenely out into the lake, 
which was really an arm of the Gulf. Louis 
fished along the way, and the children fished 
over the sides of the boat for crabs, their 
mother helping them while baby Marie lay 
asleep in the small cabin. Finally the waning 
sun warned them that it was time to turn 
homeward. 

Louis lit the cabin lamp with a tin reflector 
and hung it over the engine. Celeste was 
sitting in the door of the tiny cabin and 
dreamily watching the receding waters as 
the dusk grew into darkness. The little boys 
were playing with the seines, which had 
been hurriedly thrown on the deck. All at 
once as the boat rolled the lamp fell from 
its nail and struck upon a can of gasoline, 
which Louis knocked over in his effort to 
reach and smother the flames from the 
spilled kerosene. 

The gasoline ran out upon the planks and 
fed the flames, which leaped higher and 
higher in spite of Louis’s desperate efforts to 
extinguish them. The children and Celeste 
were frantic with terror. Though they had 
lived all their lives on and near the water, 
neither Celeste nor any of the children could 
swim. They were still several miles from 
shore, and no one was in sight to give aid. 
The life preservers were cut off by the 
flames, and they carried no small boat in 
tow; but Louis always kept a coil of rope on 
deck. 

He now seized the end of the rope, tied it 
to the stern of the boat, and jumped into the 
water with his seven months old baby in 
his arms. He swam until he stretched the 
rope taut, then he held it with one arm and 


his baby under the other while he trod 
water to keep himself up. He called to 
Celeste to put the children and herself out 
on this perilous dipping rope, and there 
they hung like clothes on a line. The flames 
were fast consuming the boat. They had to 
keep splashing water on the rope so that it 
would not catch fire. The situation grew 
more desperate every minute. 

At last another boat, attracted by the 
sight of the flames, came to their rescue. 
Olly Gautier and Jacques LaBlanc manned 
it. They dared not approach too closely for 
fear their own boat would catch fire. So 
they threw out two life preservers. These 
went wide and Louis had to swim to get 
them, holding up his family on the tautened 
rope as he went. He seized the life pre- 
servers and passed them to Celeste. The 
end of the life line could not be kept up 
with the two life preservers, and they let go 
of the burning boat. 

The rescuing party passed them the 
second time and threw out a rope to Celeste, 
which she caught. But the speed of the 
boat was too great for her, and she was 
jerked away from the life preservers and 
lost her hold on the rope they had passed to 
her. Louis let the life preservers go, called 
on his remaining strength and swam after 
the boat until he caught the drifting rope. 
He then swam back to his sinking wife and 
children, who were holding hands, caught 
the hand of his two-year-old boy, Jean, and 
pulled them all safely to the boat. All this 
time he had been holding baby Marie under 
his arm. The friends helped them all safely 
to the deck of their boat and ministered 
quickly to their needs. They were almost 
drowned and utterly exhausted, and Louis 
most of all. 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT FOXES 


N The Passing Years, a recent volume of 
I reminiscences, the late Lord Willoughby 
de Broke has almost as much to say about 
horses, dogs and foxes as of men. Fox-hunt- 
ing was his chief delight. At Oxford the 
bursar of his college, noting the excellent 
mental gifts of the young man, urged him to 
read harder and take honors. 

“T listened to him,” records Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, ‘“‘and knew in my heart 
he was right. But it would mean reading 
seven hours a day. How was I to hunt if 
I were to read seven hours a day?” 

That was decisive: to curtail his hunting 
was not to be thought of. But hunting was 
generally regarded respectfully in those 
days, even by the university authorities. 
Once, for some minor offense, the fox-hunt- 
ing student was summoned before the 
warden, Dr. Sewall. 

“When I got his message,’’ says Lord 
Willoughby, ‘I was fully dressed in red coat 
and top-boots and was about to catch a train 
for Banbury to hunt with my father. To 
miss the train was unthinkable. So I put 
on my cap and gown, a gown that did not 
even reach as low as the tails of my coat, 
and was therefore useless for the purpose of 
concealment, and was shown into his li- 
brary. There he sat behind his writing- 
table, pink-faced, white-tied, black-coated, 
silvery-haired. With an exhibition of per- 
fect good taste, he ignored my strange cos- 
tume and began to talk. 

“‘The fact is, sir,’ I interrupted, ‘I am 
just going out hunting, and if I don’t go at 
once [| shall miss the train.’ 

““«T have never hunted,’ said the kind old 
gentleman, ‘but I have always understood 
that it is a great offense for a fox-hunter to 
be late at the meet. You may go now, and 
come back here to see me tomorrow.’” 

Lord Willoughby de Broke was an exam- 
ple of a disappearing type: the old British, 
feudal landowner and sporting gentleman, 
to whom few things in life loomed as impor- 
tant as the hunt. Yet of its even greater 
importance in his father’s day he has an 
interesting anecdote to relate. When one of 
the earliest English railways desired, in 
1844, to extend the line through a partic- 
ularly excellent fox sanctuary known as 
Ladbroke Gorse, its legal representatives 
wrote to Sir Hugh Williams, secretary of the 
Warwickshire Hunt, concerning the matter. 
He wrote instantly and indignantly in reply: 

“‘After an enormous outlay and persever- 
ance for several years in establishing the 
cover, now that we look to finding foxes in 
it (in the finest grass country in Europe) you 
contemplate bringing a railway either 
through it or close by and thus blasting all 
our hopes. 

“In common fairness, [ therefore call 
upon you, if the above is your intention, to 
pay us down without loss of time a thousand 
pounds to go elsewhere and do the best we 
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can in forming another cover. We shall be 
the losers even then, putting out of question 
our grievous disappointment, which I value 
to the Hunt at more than you will ever 


But the foxes won. The intimidated rail- 
way people left them undisturbed in their 
covert and went another way. 


SNAKE-EATING FROGS 


the question which has already been 

put in The Companion, whether there 

is good evidence that frogs do sometimes 

dine upon snakes a reader from Oregon 
contributes an interesting answer. 

I am sure, she says, that anyone who has 
ever dressed frogs for market will agree with 
me that a frog’s appetite is limited only by 
the size of his throat, and that anything 
small enough to go down he will swallow. 

As a child I lived in northern New York. 
A New England Yankee, first cousin to the 
late Susan B. Anthony, came among us and 
with real Yankee enterprise built a large 
ice house on my father’s farm, thirty miles 
from the source of the Hudson River in the 
Tear of the Clouds. Mr. Hoxie—for that 
was his name—also bought all sorts of wild 
meats, bears, deer, game birds, fish and even 
frogs! 

The waters thereabouts were well peopled 
by bullfrogs, old patriarchal fellows, whose 
bellowing could be heard for miles when the 
wind was right. Being only a girl, I did not 
often accompany the boys on their frogging 
expeditions, but I did help in dressing the 
game. I often found in the maw of a big 
frog another half-digested frog half as large 
as his host. Once I found six little snakelets 
about three inches long and once a garter 
snake fully eighteen inches long. Only the 


. pearly pink “‘saddles” were saved for market, 


and those who have never tasted these 
saddles fried in deep fat have no idea how 
delicious they are. I have known people to 
eat them with great gusto, thinking them 
birds. 

People at Saratoga Springs, which in 
those days was the centre of fashion, did not 
quibble at eating frogs. Twice each week 
during the season Mr. Hoxie sent a big 
wagonload of frozen game of all kinds to 
“the Springs,’’ and by another year bears, 
deer and frogs were less plenty. 

It was said of the locality that for year 
the frogs never shouted ‘“You’re drunk! 
You’re drunk! Sot, sot, sot!’ as we used to 
imagine their cry, but bellowed ‘Hoxie’s 
coming! Hoxie’s coming! Scoot, scoot, 
scoot!” 

I cannot vouch for that, but I do know 
that those frogs did sometimes eat snakes. 


A TALL ONE FROM THE NORTH. 
WOODS 


F Sg e who lives in the Adirondack 
region of New York comes to the rescue 
of that part of the country, lest its reputa- 
tion for producing “tall stories’ should 
suffer from neglect. 

She writes that a certain Mr. M once 
lived on the shores of an Adirondack lake. 
He was the fortunate owner of a water- 
proof boat of rubber, of which he was very 
proud. One night just as he was going to bed 
a neighbor rushed in and said one of his 
family was very sick. He begged Mr. M 
to take him to the village for the doctor. 
Mr. M consented, and he and his friend 
hurried down to the dock, stepped into the 
boat and began to row. They had not gone 
far before both men found they had to bend 
every effort to force the boat ahead. At 
last, pretty well exhausted, they reached 
the village, and both men stepped out. 
Immediately the boat snapped back to the 
home dock three miles away. Mr. M 
had forgotten to untie the boat before start- 
ing out. 














MR. SHAW’S INVITATION 


HE journalist who can get an interview 
Trier Mr. George Bernard Shaw may 
consider himself lucky, says the Tatler, for 
the dramatist has the greatest dislike to 
being interviewed. 

Some time ago a certain young journalist 
wrote to Mr. Shaw asking for an appoint- 
ment, and to his great delight, after waiting 
for some days, he received the following 
reply late in the afternoon: “Certainly. 
Drop in and dine with me tonight.—George 
Bernard Shaw.” 

The journalist was congratulating himself 
on his luck when, happening to glance at the 
envelope, he found to his dismay that the 
stamp bore the postmark of a remote little 
town on the Continent. Mr. Shaw had been 
joking again. 
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ADIO symbols are as ingenious as the 

alphabet and much more easy to learn. 

A single reading of this article will make 

clear their meaning and useand willshow how 

mistaken is the too popular idea that a 

diagram, or hook-up, made of radio symbols 

is harder to understand than a picture draw- 

ing. In addition it will give lots of useful in- 

formation about the things for which the 
symbols stand. 

Each individual symbol, like I or IT or any 
of the others, represents a whole class of 
devices, just as the word ‘automobile’ 
represents a whole class of vehicles. A radio 
set made up of instruments designed by one 
manufacturer may look entirely different 
from a set made of instruments of another 
manufacturer, even though it embodies the 
same circuit and principles. Picture drawings 
of the two sets would emphasize the differ- 
ence in appearance, which is immaterial; 
diagrams would call attention to the similar- 
ity of the circuits. A picture drawing is good 
to show the arrangement of the instruments 
in a particular set, but a diagram explains 
far more clearly how the instruments are 
wired together. Furthermore, a diagram is 
much more simple to make than a picture 
drawing (compare VI B and VI C, which are 
respectively diagram and drawing of the 
same instrument—a variable condenser), as 
you will readily appreciate the first time that 
you try to explain to a neighbor just how 
your own radio receiver is hooked up. 

There are minor differences in the symbols 
made by different draftsmen, just as there 
are differences in handwriting, but these dif- 
ferences are never sufficient to conceal the 
meaning of the symbol. 

I is the symbol for a binding post. Instru- 
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IV 
ments such as variometers and transformers 
are usually supplied with binding posts by 
which they may be connected into a set, but 
these binding posts are not shown in the 
symbols for the instruments. The symbol I 
commonly appears in diagrams only to mark 
the point where an antenna, ground or bat- 
tery lead is to be connected. 

Wires, regardless of their description, are 
indicated by single lines. Regarding wire, it 
is worth while to know that it is graded by a 
gauge number. No. 22 wire, the size most 
commonly used in inductance (tuning) coils, 
has a diameter of .02535 inches; No. 24, of 
.0210; No. 36, of .005; and No. 12, of .08081. 
These figures are given as examples and to 
show that the smaller the gauge number the 
greater is the diameter of the wire. The 
letters s.c.c., d.c.c., s.s.c., and d.s.c., which 
are often used to describe wire, indicate, 
respectively, single-cotton-covered, double- 
cotton-covered, single-silk-covered and dou- 
ble-silk-covered. 

Where wires cross without touching they 
are drawn as at III a. Where wires connect 
with an instrument, by means of a binding 
post or in any other way, they are shown 
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Both ends of a loop are ordinarily connected 
to the receiving set (one to the antenna post 
and one to the ground post), and no other 
antenna or ground connection is ordinarily 
used. Only one end of an ordinary antenna 
is connected to the set. 

IV represents a ground connection, which 
may consist of a wire or pipe or metal plate 
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VII VIII IX 


actually buried in the ground or of a connec- 
tion to a pipe that eventually enters the 
ground or that offers such a large metal sur- 
face that it serves the purpose that an actual 
connection with the ground would serve. 

At V is shown a variocoupler. V f, the 
primary, or fixed (stator), coil of fifty turns, 
is wound on three-inch tubing, as shown by 
the figure at the upper end; tapped at both 
ends and at the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and fortieth turns, as shown by the other 
figures, and controlled by a revolving switch, 
the knob of which is shown by V k, and the 
arm, which moves over six switch points 
that are represented by six dots, by the ar- 
row V p. V m is the secondary, or movable 
(rotor), coil, of fifty turns of wire on two- 
inch tubing, connected at either end to two 
variable condensers, VI A and VI B. The 
figures are given in this diagram to show 
that a symbol is made specific instead of 
general if it is necessary that it should be 
specific. The arrow connecting V f and 
V m shows that the coil at the end 
where its head lies is movable. The 
arrow does not represent an actual 
wire connection. When two coils are 
separated by a gap like that shown 
there is no actual connection between 
them. 

Inductance tuning coils of all sorts 
are represented by coils similar to V f 
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simply as touching the instrument, as at 
V b; but where they are connected at some 
other point the connection is best indicated 
by a dot, as at VI a a a. However, if a dia- 
gram shows two wires touching, but not 
marked with a dot, as at VI c, you may know 
that a connection is intended. 

Antennas, which are sometimes called 
aérials, and which consist of the wire or 
wires that pick up the signals (programme) 
heard by a receiver, are shown by II. 

A loop antenna, or aérial, consists of sev- 
eral turns of wire wound on a vertical frame. 


and V m. The number of loops in 

the symbol does not show the number 

of turns of wire in the coil, but where 

large and small coils are shown in 

the same diagram the symbol for one will 
contain more loops than the symbol for the 
other. The fact that the loops are back to 
back or face to face usually means nothing. 
Ordinary coils consisting of single layers of 
wire wound on tubes or balls, or of basket- 
weave, spider-web, low-loss or honeycomb 
coils assembled in sets, make up vario- 
couplers. Where one coil slides in and out of 
the other the instrument is more often 
known as a loose coupler or receiving trans- 
former. An arrow touching one of the loops 
in the symbol indicates a slider or other 


AND SYMBOLS 


connection that can be moved from turn to 
turn of wire on the coil. Where the two coils 
of the symbol cross, as in VII, and one end 
of each is joined, the instrument is known as 
a variometer. Usually the stationary coil of 
such an instrument is called the primary and 
the movable coil the secondary, but the 
primary is always the coil where the energy 
comes in and the secondary that to which it 
is passed. When the movable coil of a 
variocoupler is used to cause regenerative 
action in a set it is called a tickler coil. When 
the two coils of a tuning instrument are 
mounted close together or parallel to each 
other the coupling is said to be tight; when 
some. Gistance apart or at right angles, loose. 
When the coils of a variometer are at right 
angles to each other the instrument is tuned 
to the lowest wave length that it can reach; 


when parallel, to the highest. 
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VI D represents a fixed condenser of .0005 
microfarads (m.f.) capacity, and VI E, one 
of .0001. Fixed condensers are often referred 
to as phone condensers, by-pass condensers or 
grid condensers, according to their place in 
the circuit. Variable condensers—sometimes 
called variable air condensers, because air is 
the insulating material between the plates— 
are shown by the symbols VI A or VI B. In 
each case s is all the fixed plates and r all the 
movable ones. The straight arrow points 
from the movable to the fixed plates. The 
heavy dot at VI B r represents the shaft on 
which the movable plates are mounted. VI 
Crisa picture drawing of VI Aror VI Br. 
The connection with the fixed plates in VI C 
is made at either of the s points. Ordinarily 
43-plate condensers are of .001 microfarads 
capacity; 23-plate, of .0005; 15-plate, of 
.0004, and 11-plate, of .00025. The capacity 
is measured when the movable plates are 
wholly interleaved between the fixed ones. 
When the movable plates are wholly outside, 
the capacity is about one tenth of the capac- 
ity in the other position. : 

When a condenser, or any other instru- 
ment, is connected like VI A with its termi- 
nals attached to the terminals of another in- 
strument, as aa of VI A are attached to b b 
of V m, it is said to be shunted across the in- 
strument to which it is attached. Condensers 
VI A and VI B are in parallel; the total ca- 
pacity of the two equals the sum of their 
capacities. Condensers VI D and VI E are in 
series, and their total capacity is less than 
the capacity of the smallest. 

Audio-frequency transformers differ very 
widely in appearance, but the symbols 
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(VIII) are usually identical. The instrument 
consists of a primary coil of fine wire (Pri) 
wound over an iron core (c). Over this is 
wound a larger secondary coil (Sec). If the 
secondary coil contains three times as much 
wire as the primary, the instrument is said to 
havea ratio of 3:1; if ten times as much, 10:1. 
The letters p, b, g and a in VIII represent 
the usual markings of the terminals of audio- 
frequency transformers. IX represents a 
radio-frequency transformer. Most radio- 
frequency transformers have no core, or 
rather have a core of air. The coils of the in- 
strument may be mounted in a case or simply 
wound on cardboard or bakelite tubes, one 
inside the other. Radio-frequency trans- 
formers designed for use in the intermediate 
stages of super-heterodyne receivers are 
called intermediate-frequency amplifiers. 

Two batteries are shown at X. The short 
lines (n) represent the negative, or minus 
(—), elements and the long lines (p), the 
positive, or plus (+), elements. When radio 
symbols were first used each group of two 
lines was supposed to stand for a single 1.5- 
volt cell. Thus A is a 6-volt battery and B a 
22.5-volt battery. The number of lines that 
it would take to represent a 90-volt battery 
is so great that the proper number of lines is 
now virtually never used in diagrams. Either 
a few lines are drawn and the voltage marked 
opposite them or properly marked binding 
posts are used to show battery connections. 
The arrow at X B 1 shows a connection that 
may be moved from one plus (+) binding 
post on battery B to another. 

XI shows various sorts of resistances. XI 
a is a fixed resistance of the sort commonly 
known as a grid leak. If a designer of radio 
circuits wanted to show the sort of resistance 
that is used in a resistance coupled amplifier 
or the sort used in series with a rheostat to 
cut down the voltage from a battery, he 
would use the same symbol with a greater 
number of zig-zags. X b is a variable grid 
leak with a resistance varying between one 
and three megohms. The same symbol some- 
times stands for a rheostat, but is not cor- 
rectly used in that sense. XI c is a rheostat; 
XI d, a potentiometer. The zig-zags in the 
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XII 
symbol for a potentiometer are narrower 
than those in the symbol for a rheostat. 

The symbol shown at XII is recognizable 
as a drawing of a radio headset. It is used 
not only to represent a headset of two tele- 
phones (phones) but sometimes also a single 
headset or a loud speaker or any other sort 
of reproducing unit. In place of the symbol 
XII it is now quite common to use the sym- 
bols for a pair of binding posts and to mark 
them “Horn or Tel.” 

XIII B represents a vacuum tube, other- 
wise known as a bulb or valve. The letters 
correspond with the letters on the standard 
vacuum tube socket: g stands for the grid of 
the tube, p for the plate, and f — and f + for 
the connections to the filament. XIII A is 
really a picture drawing of a tube socket, but 
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it is often used in diagrams to represent 
both socket and tube. 

Whether a crystal detector is used in a 
reflex circuit or a simple crystal-receiver cir- 
cuit or is fixed or adjustable, the symbol is 
the same; that shown at XIV m represents 
the metal, or crystal, and c the contact, 
which, when it is movable, is sometimes 
called the catwhisker. 

These are the principal common symbols. 
The less common ones are in many cases sO 
nearly picture drawings that their meaning 
is quite clear. S.p.d.t. (single-pole double- 
throw) switches and d.p.s.t. (double-pole 
single-throw) switches and the others look 
like the actual instruments. Where jacks are 
used in diagrams every spring of each in- 
dividual jack is drawn. 
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HE UKULELE—The ukulele is a Ha- 

waiian stringed instrument, smaller than 
the guitar, but very like it in shape and con- 
struction. Its invention is due to the fact 
that a Hawaiian king, Kalakaua, brought to 
the islands Portuguese workmen expert in va- 
rious crafts. Among these men was Manuel 
Nunes who wasa guitar maker and a repairer 
of Spanish and Portuguese musical instru- 
ments. Manuel Nunes invented the instru- 
ment that was especially adapted to the 
dreamy music of the Hawaiians. 

The manner of playing the instrument— 
the gentle strumming and the rapid skipping 
of the fingers from one end of the instrument 
to the other—gave rise to the name, ukulele, 
the Hawaiian word for ‘‘bouncing flea.” 

The instrument is twenty-one inches long. 
The thickness of the body, decreasing slight- 
ly from the lower to the upper edge, is about 
two inches. The sound 
board measures from 
six to four inches. The 
lower part of the round 
sound hole, which is 
less than two inches in 
diameter, lies in the 
narrowest part of the 
sound board; the 
bridge, nearly two and 
a half inches long.and 
half an inch wide, is 
attached to the sound 
board two inches from 
the lower edge of the 
instrument. The broad 
neck bears twelve frets, which serve as guides 
in the stopping of the strings. 

The price of the instrument varies from 
less than ten to about thirty dollars. 

The ukulele can be tuned from the piano 
or from a ukulele pitch pipe, which gives the 
pitch of each string. Numbered from the 
outside as the instrument is held in position 
the strings are: first, Ja, or A above middle C 
on the piano; second, mi, or E above middle 
C; third, do or middle C; and fourth, sol, 
or G above middle C. 

For the sake of greater brilliancy of tone, 
the same strings are often tuned a note 
higher; that is, from D, making the first 
string B, the second F-sharp, the third D, 
and the fourth A. The player should decide 
which tuning she 
prefers before she I... 
buys a pitch pipe. : 
She should also be i 
sure that she buys **e 
a pitch pipe that 
gives the, “‘inter- 
national pitch.” 

Though the uk- 
ulele is sometimes 
regarded as hardly 
more than a toy, it 
deserves serious con- 
sideration. It offers 
an opportunity to 
“try out’ one’s 
powers and also 
offers training in 
pitch. A few for- 10 
tunate individuals 
have what is known 
as ‘absolute pitch,” 
the ability to recog- 
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COLUMBUS DAY PARTY—Colum- 
bus Day, October 12, is a good chance 

to have something different in the way of an 
October party. Since the discovery of Amer- 
ica seems to have been associated with an egg, 
write your invitations on egg-shaped pieces 





For the centreptece 


of cardboard, or on square picces of paper, 
folded into boats and enclosed in envelopes, 
or on very thin strips of paper, folded tight 
and placed inside the boat. 

f you want to play up Spanish colors, 
use yellow paper and red ink for the invita- 
tions and carry out the yellow-and-red 
scheme in decorations and refreshments. 
Here are directions for some useful games: 

Navigating to the New World. On a fresh 
sheet of heavy paper or muslin draw an out- 
line map of the new world. Give each player 
a tiny ship, cut from paper and numbered, 
and ask him to pin it to the map on the spot 
where Columbus first landed. There are no 
names on the map. After each boat has been 
pinned to the map remove it and with a 
pencil note its number on the spot. When all 
the boats have reached harbor the number 
nearest the supposed correct spot wins. 

Ocean Wave. One player stands in the 
center of a circle around which the other 
players sit about two feet apart. There is in 
the circle one extra chair that the players 
try to keep filled so that the centre player 
cannot get a seat. If the centre player 
calls “Shift right,” the players must keep 
the chair on their right filled—that is, they 
continue to move to the right until the 
centre calls “Shift left.” At this command 
they move to the left. If the group is moving 
to the right when the centre secures a seat, 
the person who has permitted him to get 
the seat on his right must go into the centre. 
The rule is reversed when the circle is 
moving left when the centre finds a chair. 

Columbus. Have the guests write a story 
of Columbus or tell as much about him as 
they can remember. Let each player con- 
tribute at least one item of information. 

It is quite easy to carry out the Spanish 
red-and-yellow color scheme in the refresh- 
ments. Egg sandwiches and tomato salad, 
vanilla or orange ice cream and red frosted 
cakes will answer well. Make the salad by 
using any simple filling in tomato cases 
topped with mayonnaise. On the red frosting 
of the cakes write “1492” or “C. C.” in tiny 
yellow candies, or use red candies with yellow 
frosting. Another appropriate dish would be 
deviled eggs, but instead of cutting the eggs | 
in half take enough off the big end to make | 
them stand upright, as Columbus did when 
he used an egg to illustrate his point in talk- 
ing with his men. Decorate the table by 
sailing three small boats in a little lake of 
water. For place cards use tiny boats cut 





fortunate must cul- 
tivate the ability: 
for a good ear is 
absolutely essential 


board. 9. Sound hole. 
10. Bridge. 11. Body. 
12. Touch strings 
within this area. 





to the successful 

playing of stringed or of wind instruments. 
The place to begin such cultivation is with 
the note /a, or Aabove middle C on the piano 
—the note that is given by the oboe, some- 
times by the clarinet, for the tuning of all 
the instruments of the orchestra. This A 
will be found on the ukulele pitch pipe, 
whichever tuning is used. The method is to 
listen to that note until by repetition the 
sound can be heard in the mind and recog- 
nized anywhere. This note then serves as 
a point of departure for learning the other 
notes of the scale. 


We Dep fea Eeits, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 














Cards you can make yourself 


from heavy paper or cardboard, or a little 
folded paper boat. What would be more ap- 
propriate for favors than Isabella’s jewels? 
Fill paper boxes or baskets with tiny colored 
gum drops. 
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Ward’s New Radio Catalogue 


The 52 fully illustrated pages of thisnew 
cataloguearesimply invaluable toevery- 
one interested in Radio. And one copy is 


to be yours Free— merely for the asking! 

It shows guaranteed Radio sets, one tube 
sets that give remarkable results, and sets of 
every variety up to Ward’s new five-tube one- 
dial control. Think of tuning in one station 
after another by turning a single dial! 

It shows gudranteed, tested parts, batteries, 
cabinets, contains a list of stations, a radio 
log for recording stations. It is a complete 
radio manual—sent entirely free! 


Ward’s is Headquarters for Radio 
And best of all, the catalogue offers you 
everything new in Radio at a big saving in 
price. 

At Ward’s, everything for Radio is sold 
without the usual “‘Radio Profits.”” Thousands 
of pleased customers write us of their constant 
delight with Ward’s Radio products. 


Our 53 year old Policy 
For 53 years we have sold our quality merchan- 
dise under a Golden Rule Policy. You can 
rely absolutely upon the quality of everything 
shown in this Radio Catalogue. 


Be sure and ask for Radio Catalogue No.7-R 
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Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive. 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 








DISCOVERED ! 


The camera that takes and develops 
geod pictures on cards 34%” x 2” in 

minutes. You do it all yourself. 
Any one_can do it. Wonderful 
results. The sensation of the day. 
Order now. Pay Postman $2.15 for 
camera and supplies ready to take 
pictures soon as received. 5 extra 
cards free if money is sent with 
order or 10c in stamps for circular 
and sample picture. 


BURNHAM SALES CO. Dept. Y EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








World’s 
best makes—U: 
wood, Remington, ¢ oon 


prices smashed to almost half, 
2 and it’s yours 


All late models, letely rebuilt and re- “ 

finished bi d . GUARA) ~ ; 
Gnlctd Brandnew. CUARANERY for on Ege 
me; 


nt p 10-day free trial offer. Limited ti: write today. 
international 


t EX., 186 W. Lake St. Dept. 937 Chicago 





E A RN A fine reward for boys who will help me. 
Write today. Easy, pleasant and inter- 

esting work for you and a big reward for a 

$150 little effort. Send no money, just write 


me today, before another boy in your 
R A D I 0 neighborhood gets the job. 
‘Pop’ Wilson, 1566 Clyman Avenue, Chicago 


“Ghe 
“OLD SQUIRE” 
STORIES 


By 
C. A. STEPHENS 
Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. II. A Great Year of Our Lives 


Vol. II. A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 
Vol. IV. Molly’s Baby 








Each book in this series contains more than 
twenty-five of the author’s inimitable tales 


of life on the Old Squire’s farm. 


Altractively bound and illustrated, $1.75 a volume 
$7.09 a set 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Radio 
Antenna 


Twenty-five 
strands of cop- 
per wire braided 
into a strong, 
flexible ribbon. 
Greatest possi- 
ble conducting 
surface; least resis- 
tance. { Increases the 
efficiency of your set . 
25 to 50%. Range and - 
signal strength materi- 
ally increased. We make also other braided, 
round, and stranded antenna. Sold most every- 
where. Look for our label or tag before buying. 
You do not know how g your set may be till you try 
it ona “*Raco” Antenna. Send for circular. 















actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- | 
jan an me, 








Ross Wire Co., 69 Bath St., Providence, R. I. } 








Parents often 


posit. 


heels, lamps, horns, ‘ipment at 
TPO!S Tai isual prices Send Ne Money 
\ Write for our marvelous prices and ban i 

















Boys and Girls 
let the 


ATLANTIC 
JUNIOR 
BOOK CLUB 


HELP YOU BUILD A LIBRARY 
OF BOOKS YOU WILL ENJOY 





vrrgye 
Write for details to 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 
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BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small mp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorads Springs, Colo. 





COYTE’S UNUSED HUNDRED! 


100 A splendid packet of beautiful unused stamps— 

> over 400 different kinds including Eritrea (ele- 

Mint phant), Serbia, Latvia, Venezuela, Bosnia~Herze- 

govina, etc. A special delivery and triangle stamp 

for and a complete airmail set will be included free, if 
5 you act at once! 

Cc ALL FOR FIVE CENTS to ee applicants! 


COYTE STAMP CO., 211-13 So. 7th , Louisville, Ky. 
N. B. Illustrated price-lists free with every order. 








B Oo Y SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity) ; 1 fine stamp from smallest Bain. 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 2 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, 
vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates ! T ie 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


TIP- 
TOP ; 


Fost 25 Portuguese Colsniels | 


to every applicant for our famous approvals. Postage 2c 
stamp (NOT COINS). Price list and particulars of other 
premiums included. Lightbown’s Stamp Cumpany, 
Osborne Rd., Southsea, England. 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 
stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. scale, 
ruler; good stamp from Kenya and U ganda 
(cannibal land!), Gold Coast, Persia —all for 
6 cents to applicants for Tip-Top Approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 





All Kenya, St. Vincent, Montserrat, Syria, Iraq, Ny- 
assaland, Palestine, and 75 other diff. Brit., Fr., 
for Colonials. Real Stamps, all colonials, including 





war sti amps. A packet others ask a $1 for. 
proval applicants only. 
PENNA. STAMP CO., Manor, Pa. 


FREE MENAGERIE PACKET 


of 30 diff. large showy picture stamps for a request for my 
1, 2 and 3c approvals also the higher priced desirable stamps 
at 50% disct. CHAS. THOMAS, 1412 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To ap- 


109 Different, including Roumania, India, Peru, 
Russia, Ceylon, scarce charity and Airpost set, perforation 
gauge and millimeter scale, only 12c to approval appli- 


cants. Paige Stamp Co., 2045 N. Lavergne, Chicago. 
GENUINE STAMPS 


1000 DIFFERENT “ont s:°00 


Guaranteed to please, or your money back 
Cc. E. NICKLES, 2943 R Street, Wash 





D.C. 








FREE STAMPS 
5 different Airmail and 20 unused to a percents = my <4 
~ sending 5c postage. BUCKEYE STAMP CO., 528-Y 
lameda Place, Dayton, Ohio. 





50 COLONIALS, 12c, 40 Britain, 18¢; 10 Iceland, 16c; 10 
Siam, 12e; 10 Persia, 12¢; 10 Honduras, 12¢; 12 Domin- 
ica, 12¢. 'G. Brooks, 43 Edmund St., Camberwell, Eng. 





24 VARIETIES Cube 10c. Price list free. 
101 Ww. Chambers Stamp Co. 


Nama au St., New York City 





stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album, only 10c. 


AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 
m 
veneers STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenal St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 





COINS For Sale. California gold $44 size, 27c; 8% 
size, 53c. 100,000 German Marks and catalog, 10c. 


N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





STAMPS APPROVAL AT 50% 
References. 5-franc France 1900. 
George Tisserant, Church St., Ozone Park, L. I. 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE—Set of Pictures, Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chief, Jungles, 25 Roumania 10c; 400 differ- 
ent 38c. Empire Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 





Commemoratives, high values, ete., 22e. 75 var.U.S., 


105 var. U.S. 
16c. Pillault, 541 Washington St., San F rancisco, Calif. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 
hinges lic. Liet Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


500 





MIXED U. S. Old and New 10c. 
10c. 


100 diff. Forei 
Album lic. WEATHERBY, Medina, Ohio. 





TAMPS. 


105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. 


A. BULLARD & CO. Sta. A8, Boston 


Se 





U. S. 
cluded. T. 


Postage, 100 different, 25c. 
H. Ames, Montclair, N. J. 


No revs. or envs. in- 





‘anada $1 stamp to Approval Applicants. = ened 
Free‘ 
d Ca 


ay, 112 Irvine Ave., Westmount, P. Q., 





25 var. Bavaria 5c to Applicants for Popular Provals. 
Prosser, 2560 Myrtle, Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 





Don't miss 102 diff. wonders, airpost, bloxs, covers, big 
list, all for 9c. B. West, 1207 Grace, Chicago, Ill. 





FREE! 14 Pictorial Ukrainia 1920, cat. 28c, with low-priced 
approvals for 2c post. Harold Shepard, Hyattsville, Md. 





100 different stamps free to approval applicants. Post- 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


NUSUAL USES FOR BLUEPRINTS 
—By mixing and applying your own 
blueprint solution you can produce many 
attractive novelties in the form of calendars, 
greeting cards, place cards, and so on, that 
cannot be made from ordinary photographic 
prints, adaptable though they are. 
he necessary chemicals—ammonium 
citrate of iron (red crystals) and potassium 
ferricyanide—can be obtained at the local 
pharmacy. Make two solutions, one of each 
chemical, in the proportions of one ounce of 
chemical to six ounces of distilled or rain 
water and keep it in separate bottles in 
a dark place. When you are ready to begin 
coating the material on which you intend to 
make your print draw down all the window 
shades to subdue the light. Mix equal quanti- 
ties of the two solutions, using no more than 
is necessary for the job in hand, and apply 
the mixture to the surface of the paper with 
a small camel’s hair brush or a sponge, 
spreading the liquid evenly and keeping it 
free from bubbles or particles of lint. Hang 
| the sensitized material, now a light greenish- 
yellow, in a dark place to dry. 

When the drying is complete the print can 
be made in a _ photo- 
graphic printing frame 
in the ordinary way or, 
if no frame is at hand, 
by placing a sheet of 
glass over negative 
and paper and weight- 
ing it down at the ends. 
Fresh paper prints 
more slowly than paper 
that has been kept for 
some time, but it gives 
a better print. The exposure takes anywhere 
from four to fifteen minutes in bright sun- 
light, depending upon the age of the paper 
and the height of the sun above the horizon. 
When the parts that will appear white in the 
finished print have become gray under the 
action of the sunlight remove the print from 
the frame and begin the washing, which 
should continue until the whites are clear. 
An under exposed print will be completely 
lost in the washing out; so, if you must err, 
let it be on the side of overexposure. 

Most cloths and nearly any surface of 
paper that will absorb water can be sensi- 
tized, but if you are in doubt try the solution 
or a brushful of water upon a sample of 
the material. In sensitizing cloth hold it 
stretched in embroidery hoops < and remember 
that such work will have a ‘‘wrong side.” 
A mask or stencil is convenient to determine 
the shape of the sensitized area, but the 
solution may be applied like water colors 
if you keep the ek strokes parallel. 

Many uses of the process suggest them- 
selves. Place cards can be printed with the 








The photographs are a part of the 
card. They are printed, not pasted on 


portrait of the guest instead of his name; 
note paper can be decorated with a picture 
of your home, calendar leaves can bear 
pictures appropriate to the month superim- 
posed directly over the figures; folder greet- 
ing cards can carry the portrait of the donor 
printed upon the blank leaf; and the framed 
blank space on any form of greeting or motto 
card can be filled with some appropriate 
snapshot. Pillow covers, pincushions, needle 
books and other cloth-covered objects can 
be decorated with pictures or white designs 
on a blue field made by cutting a pattern 
out of opaque paper and printing on the 
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ROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING—If wise- 
ly practiced cross-country running will 
develop in a boy a robust constitution. The 
somewhat common idea that a runner must 
“train down” or lose weight in cross-country 
running is false. On the other hand, a boy who 
is under weight should become heavier, if 
he will follow a moderate training programme 
and be reasonably careful in his diet. Briefly, 
a runner’s diet is any wholesome food, with 
few sweets and no rich desserts. 


The best time to practice cross-country 
running is late summer or fall. At that sea- 
son there is less attention being given to 
the regular track events. If proper clothing 
is worn for protection from the cold, the 
running may be continued with beneficial 
results until snow falls. When the weather is 
mild a track suit or swimming suit may be 
worn; but light-weight, long underwear 
should be added when needed, and finally 
heavy underwear, gloves and even a cap 
when the weather is frosty. A sheet of paper 
put across the chest is a help when running 
against a cold wind. The more rugged boys, 
even though they do not feel the cold, will be 
less apt to have sore muscles if they wear 
extra clothing. There is no danger of boys’ 
taking cold when running in cool weather if 
they go immediately into a warm place after 
finishing their run. 

The best place to practice running is across 
fields or on dirt roads; if only hard roads are 
available, light-weight rubber-soled shoes 
must be worn. An old pair of running 
shoes can be made into fine cross-country 
shoes by removing the spikes and having 
rubber soles and heels attached. Protection is 
needed for the heels. Few boys should at- 
tempt to run a distance on the ball-of the foot. 

The distance generally used in junior cross- 
country running is three miles. It is best 
to start training by easy jogging for a short 
distance—not more than one mile the first 
day. That distance may well be divided 
into two or three sections of alternate run- 
ning and walking. Each day the length of the 
runs may be increased, so that by the last of 
the second week of training, provided no 
sore muscles develop, the boys should be 
able to run the whole three miles at an easy 
pace without becoming exhausted. 

From that time on until the time for a race 
the method of practicing should be changed 
somewhat in order to accustom the runners 
to a faster rate of running, which will be 
needed for the races. Three days of each 
week should be used for short runs at a fast 
pace, and the other three days for easy, slow 
runs of about three miles. The first fast run- 
ning should not be more than one mile and 
for some boys perhaps not more than a half 
mile. Some one should hold a watch to help 
the runners learn the pace that they will use 
in races. One mile in five minutes is very 
fast time; some boys do well to run it in six 
minutes after two weeks of preparation. The 
running for the day after the first fast work- 
out should be very light, because a short, 
fast pace is much more tiring than a long, 
leisurely jog. For example, if Monday is used 
for fast work, Wednesday may again be 
used for the same kind of work, with Thurs- 
day and Friday for jogging and Saturday for 
the fastest work of the week. 


A training schedule similar to the above 
may be followed for the entire season, with 
variations to suit the strength and condi- 
tion of each runner. It is necessary for every 
boy to use his own judgment about his con- 
dition. It is unwise to follow a fixed schedule, 
for it will sometimes cafl for tiring work when 
one is not feeling well. Many boys are in- 
clined to show their courage by running in 
spite of painful feet or shins. That is neither 
courageous nor wise, because those appar- 
ently trivial injuries may become severe 
and force a boy to discontinue his running 
altogether. 

Colleges, preparatory schools and athletic 
clubs have taken up cross-country running 
so generally that it is now a popular sport. 
Many track coaches, however, still have it 
largely because of the physical benefit their 
runners receive from it, to make them bet- 
ter quarter-milers or half-milers when the 
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A vers pnteresting New Hobby. Fine Collec- 
Cigar Bands tion o all different American Cigar Bands 
for 25c; Packet No. 5. 76 = So American Bands, all 
different, 25c. Coin % by O. pre! 
LLOYD'S, Dept. Y; P. O. Box 538, Houston, Texas. 
Special! Orders for both packets (50c) gets fine Foreign 
Stamps Free! 





1926 SCOTT’S CATALOGS FREE 
Details given with request for approvals of nice clean 
ne at 50% discount. 
. M. Boyd, 300 First Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. 





FIRST Pats ISSUED—Great Britain 1d. black 1.20. 
R. H. A. GREEN 82 Main Street, Evanston, Ill. 





100 rcraporovat Stamps FREE. A complete sheet sent to all asking 
ites a peeovelee and sending 3c postage. Y. Watkins, Granville 
Barnet, 





Your New House 


can be all that you have 
hoped and planned 


F COURSE, you want your new house 

to be just right, a place that you will 

be happy to live in and proud to show to 

your friends. You want to know that it is 

going to age economically, as well as grace- 
fully, because it has been built right. 


This assurance has been put within your 
easy reach by the publication of 


The House Beautiful 
Building Annual for 1926 


The experience of hundreds of home build- 
ers, of architects in all parts of the country, 
of experts in every building trade, has been 
drawn upon that you may have in this book 
every fact, figure, and suggestion you will 
need to make of your new home a complete 
success, 


The House Beautiful Building Annual 
for 1926 will simplify your financing — ex- 
plain away the perplexities of bids, of con- 
tracts, of payments — smooth your rela- 
tions with architect and contractor. 


Its text, blueprints, drawings, and photo- 
graphs will enable you to know just what 
you want from mason, ‘carpenter, plasterer, 
painter, plumber, and electrician — and to 
see that you get it. 

Size 93” x 123” 

Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 
Price $2.00 Postpaid or C. O. D. 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
COPIES READY OCTOBER 15th 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $2.00 OR I will vey be | age 
man $2.00 plus delivery charges for 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING *NNNUAL 














age 2c. G. W. Roeder, 1520 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. | Cloth in the usual way. regular track season opens. FOR 1926. 
FREE packet of stamps, inc. Siam, Newfoundland. N eae 
Send postage. H. C. Buchholz, Norwood, Ohio. GE cc rcccccrcccccccrcvcccscccscsvesssere 
STAMPS FREE — NO Aer eONAls The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- ND rece iek runclte vic cus meebo ne aaameses? ss 


. M. EDMUNDS, BEAVERTON, MICH quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. Y.C.9-24-25 
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Hidden Meanings—Imagination and art 
combine to make the designs of certain 
postage stamps appear to be not exactly 
what their creators intended them to be—or 
rather. to make the designs, when looked at 
in other than their normal positions, convey 
ideas that were far from the minds of the 
artists at the time the original drawings 
were sketched. Countless instances may 
cited of “discoveries” of so-called hidden 
meanings that undoubtedly are without any 
basis of fact, but are nevertheless amusing 
and add to the fascination of philately. A 
notable example is the design of the corona- 
tion issue, 1904, of Serbia. It shows two 
profiles—one of the late King Peter and one 
the Serbian dynasty’s founder, Karageorge. 
When one of these stamps is turned upside 
down a hideous face is to be seen, and it 
has been alleged that this is significant of 
the death mask of the assassinated King 
Alexander. 

Upon learning of this ‘discovery’ the 
elderly engraver of the design, Eugene 
Mouchon, sent the following assurance to 
Serbia’s minister in Paris: “My beard is 





Germany Czecho-Slovakia 


white, and I have seen sixty-two years of 
honor and uprightness; nobody among those 
who know me would like to think that I was 
capable of such baseness.’”’ Thereafter the 
Serbian government ignored any implica- 
tion that Mouchon had purposely sketched 
in a death mask of Alexander and conferred 
an official honor on the artist. But the story 
served to popularize the coronation stamps 
as perhaps no other incident might have 
done. 

Emile Fuchs, the Austrian sculptor whose 
portrait of King Edward was used for the 
design of the Edwardian stamps of Great 


ole. 
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Stamps Stick 





Serbia—Invert this medallion from the centre 
of the Serbian coronation stamps of 1904 and 
see the strange third face 


Britain and its.colonies, published a series of 
articles recently in an American magazine, 
and he explained some of the complications 
of the engraving of the king’s- portrait 
suitably for use as a stamp die. ‘To design 
a postage stamp,” he said at one point, ‘“‘was 
not an unmixed pleasure. Soon after the 
stamps came out the world seemed to be 
composed only of critics—critics among the 
artists, among the collectors, among my 
friends and of course among my enemies.” 
But Mr. Fuchs made no reference to a 
situation that interested philatelists—the 
“discovery” that hidden in the engraving of 
the Edwardian portrait is a ‘‘mystery lady,” 
a feminine figure who appears to be adjust- 
ing her hat. Both arms are upraised; the 
royal eyebrow represents the hat, the eye 
her head, the shading of profile and cheek 
outlines her body, and the moustache and 
the beard provide draperies. It is said that 
the freakishness of this design was pointed 
out to King Edward, who himself possessed 
a stamp collection. 
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Bavaria 
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COMPANION 


Here are some other instances. The profile 
of George Washington on the current two- 
cent United States stamp was adapted from 
Houdon’s famous statue. By holding the 
stamp with the left border serving as the 
base one may with a little imagination trace 
a head of Uncle Sam with his caricatured 
goatee; Washington’s ear forms the nose. 
Iceland’s ‘‘double-head”’ issue is said to 
contain a hidden portrait of a cook. Ire- 
land’s current-map stamp is alleged to 
present, when held sidewise, a portrait of 
Winston Churchill. Concealed in the design 
of Czecho-Slovakia’s stamps of the “Lib- 
erty” type, showing a woman on bended 
knee with her arms upraised in supplication, 
are said to be the portraits of Woodrow 
Wilson and Lloyd George. On the high-value 
Bavarian stamps of 1911 and 1914 the 
portraits of the Regent Prince Leopold and 
King Ludwig are inclosed in garlands. In 
the foliage on each is supposed to be a circle 
of caricatured faces squinting at the royal 
head. Some years ago a Munich stamp 
dealer ‘‘discovered” the faces to be those of 
the then reigning princes of Germany. On 
recent stamps of Germany has appeared a 





Iceland 


Ireland 


portrait of Heinrich von Stephan, noted as 
the founder of the Universal Postal Union. 
The face bears a beard. A French critic 
“discovered” that with the removal of this 
beard there was disclosed the portrait of the 
former emperor, William Hohenzollern. 

Collectors of course do not take seriously 
the stories circulated to the effect that 
various artists have purposely associated 
“hidden meanings” with their designs. 
More often the human mind and eye are 
overtaxed upon trying to confirm the “dis- 
coveries” through examination of the 
stamps. 
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Bolivia’s Centenary—In August 1825, 
delegates from the various provinces. of 
upper Peru, which until a few years prior 
to that was part of the Spanish vice-royalty 
of Peru, assembled at Chuquisaca, then 
their capital city, and voted in favor of 
becoming a ‘‘direct and independent nation” 
rather than remaining a part of Argentina. 
So was born a new nation, its name, Bolivia, 
assigned in honor of Simon Bolivar, the 
great liberator. A century has passed, and 
last August was issued in Bolivia a series of 
a stamps in denominations of 

2, 5, 10, 15, 25 and 50 centavos and 1, 2 
aa 5 bolivars, each in three colors and 
engraved in London. Incidentally a leading 
American stamp firm has been approached 
with a proposition by a Bolivian who asserts 
that he controls the complete stocks of the 
l-centavo and 2-centavo values and _ is 
prepared to dispose of them to stamp 
dealers. His offer was rejected. 

** * 


Canal Zone Error—It is an event in philat- 
ely when an unusual error in printing comes 
to light. Such a mistake has just been 
found—the 5-cent deep blue and black of 
the Canal Zone’s series of 1909-10, contain- 
ing the portrait that appears on the 2-cent 
vermillion and black stamp of the same set. 
So far as is known, only a single copy has 
been discovered. In recent weeks many 
thousands of the 5-cent stamps have been 
examined without another of the errors 
being uncovered. If no other is found, the 
existing one will be worth several thousand 
dollars. It is recognized of course that at 
least one entire sheet of the 5-cent with the 
wrong portrait must have been printed 
originally, but the mistake may have been 
discovered before the entire sheet was dis- 
posed of at post-office counters and thus 
perhaps the rest of the errors were destroyed. 


Airposts—Denmark is the most recent 
land to enter the list of countries that issue 
air-mail stamps. Two values have been dis- 
tributed, 10 Gre, green, and 25 Gre, red, the 
uniform design being a monoplane with its 
propeller startling two horses drawing a 
plough driven by a man. This set is under- 





Danish airpost 


stood to have been promoted by the inau- 
guration of a ‘‘flying-machine”’ route from 
Copenhagen to Rotterdam by way of Ham- 
burg, although other air-mail service has 
been operated from Danish cities in the past. 

Austria has issued another airplane series, 
with the values expressed in the terms of the 
currency system recently introduced— 
groschen and schillings. A pilot at the stick 
of an air machine is pictured on the 2 
groschen, blue, 5 groschen, red, 6 groschen, 
deep blue, and 8 groschen, bright green. A 
pigeon flying over mountains is shown on 
the 10 groschen, orange, 15 groschen, pur- 
ple, 30 groschen, deep violet, 50 groschen, 
gray, 1 schilling, deep blue, and 2 schillings, 
deep green. | 
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The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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Esthonia’s triangular air-mail set, issued 
imperforate in 1924, has now appeared with 
perforations. Hungary has added two 
denominations, 5,000 kronen, purple, and 
10,000 kronen, red, to its current series 
picturing a winged man in flight. 


** * 


‘*Ali Ben Hussein’’—A new series de- 
scribed as definitives, superseding the 
previous deluge of provisionals, has come 
to hand from the Hejaz, and the surcharged 
date on them is significant of a bit of native 
history. The overprinted inscription is “5 
rabi al awwal, 1343,” which, translated, 
means “4th October, 1924.” It was in 
October, 1924, that Hussein, then the king, 
was compelled by military and_ political 
developments to evacuate. His son, Ali Ben 
Hussein, went on the throne. °* 

The present ruler’s name is inscribed 
across the centre of each stamp of the new 
definitives. Copies are said to exist without 
the “4th October, 1924,” surcharge, but the 
Hejaz postal authorities have announced 
that they are not available for postage. 
Values and colors are } piastre, brown, 
} piastre, blue, } piastre, Jou, 1 piastre, 
green, 1} piastre, orange, 2 piastres, blue, 
3 piastres, gray green, and 5 piastres, orange 


brown. 
** * 


Turkish Pictorials Promised—According 
to a newspaper despatch from Angora, 
Turkish artists are preparing designs for a 
new pictorial series that will be ‘‘an artistic 
contribution to philately.” On one value will 
appear a portrait of the president of Turkey. 
On another will be shown the noted “white 
wolf.’’ On other denominations will be de- 
picted the valley of Kizil Irmak, the old 
fortress of Angora and scenes significant of 
the Ottoman country’s history. 
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| 
3000 $7.5 


| complete 10 values catalogue $2.65 for 
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500 on yy momen $0.30; cosets. 75; 2000 $3.00; 
4000 $15.00; 5000 $24.00 Hinges free with 
Si. 17 Catalogue = $3.00. Aaeibaidion 1919 
$0.50. _ Italy 
901-919 for 40c. Wurtemberg Farewell 25c. Batum 
147-155, Cat. $3.55 for 75c. Costa Rica 269-273 Cat. 
$1.76 for 50c. Air-Post Lithuania 432-435 only 60c; 
408-414 45c; Memel 308-317 and 319 50c. Many 
similar bargains. Approvals at one-third to one-tenth 
Catalogue. Excellent mint stamps. A Christmas 
premium to any boy buying over $2.00 from my dupli- 
cates. Five dollars catalogue value as a Christmas prize 
to the boy below 15 years writing me the best 500-word 
letter on “Navy Day” —I allow for age in judging. 
(Same for girls.) Are you a Scout? Contests close 
1, 1925. By whom and where was the first shot fired for 
the American United Forces during fom, 1917? On 
what day? Commander-Bruce re, U. S. Navy, 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
Cox TAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea 

thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 
are Travancore, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Uganda, 
Persia, Gold Coast, Federated Malay States, Africa, Eritrea 
(elephant head), Nyassa. Congo, etc., etc. !! This wonder- 
ful packet containing 105 all diff. (mostly, unused) for only 
8 cents to approy al applicants! Big Price List Free with 
each order. ystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, Camden, N.Y 


100 °srmes' FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 








COMPLETE COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT. An Mlustrated Album; 1¢ 
choice U. S., suips, trains, statues, ete.; 55 diff. foreign from 
Kenya, Syria, etc. ; pack of hinges; Pe orforz ation and Millimetre 
measure; all for 10c if you ask for approvals. Big price list 
and special list of 600 5¢ sets Free. We also tell you how to 
get free of cost Scott Catz alog, Imperial, Modern or Junior 
Albums and other fine _premiums for a few.moments’ work. 
George C. Linn 7, Ohio 





100 NEW EUROPE 


All different, a wonderful collection of these popular stamps, 
cataloguing several dollars, free to applicants for our Net 
Approvals, send 2 cents postage. 

BADGER STAMP COMPANY 


Box 64 Milwaukee, Wis. 





500 different t 38e, 1,000 
Real Packets 500. cifersnt postase 38, 1.008 


Bavaria 25c, 50 Greece 48c, 100 Danzig 75c. eens 
Stamp Co., 31 Cambridge, Dayton, O. 





FREE. Hungary: Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 
packet given to those requesting for my 1, 2, and 3c ap- 
a ~ and also m py 50% 0% discount and bet ates Gharles 

W. Schmidt, 3227 Benner St., Wissinoming, Phila., Pa. 





67 Varieties of BRITISH COLONIALS 
from all parts of the world, only 9 cents 
A. C, DouGLas, HAWKESBURY, ONTARIO 





CONFEDERATE STATES $5 BILL and 100 diff. foreign 
stamps for a dime. Confederate States $10 bill and 20 di: 
unused stamps fora dime. 500 diff. fooatam. 35e. 1000 foreign. 
Mission mixture, 35c. A. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, » Pa. 





FREE % 50 — Stamps to those asking for approvals. 
nd for Bymor on sts. 
BYMOR StAMp CO., DEPT.,Y, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


50 ki wm 10¢ 


1° po ely S. Nice new line. Best stamps ever 


offered at Ic. Try us. Reference please. 
70% DISCOUNT 


OREGON STAMP CO., Woodburn, Oregon. 
Reference required. 





varieties Scandinavian stamps and a 
free z, backet othe other “a stamps. 








Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
qiegount from standard prices. 
1, AB, Hanover, Pa. 








20 Varieti: sed free. 
STAMPS ? CoMiaMistaMPco. roleds, 5 
25 “Precancels” and copy “Badger’s Precancel Partner” 4c 


to approval applicants. Vern Badger, Brooksville, Florida 





Famous ‘‘Buckeye’’ Packet 10c 
WELLER 3 STAMP CO., 312 Elyria Blk., Elyria, Ohio 





FREE bargain list, 100 diff. stps. cat. $2 and Premium cat. 
$1. All for 15Sc. World Stamp Co., 1581 3d Ave., N. ¥Y. C, 





Happy Day Approvals, 100 foreign free for postage, 50 un- 
used 20c. - Rs D. Reynolds, 2010 Ky. Ave., Flint, Mich. 





rs — 100 Deseret stamps to approval applicants. 
E. Nelson, 305 C. , N. W., Washington, D. C. 





200 Stamps Free if you ask for sogeevals and enclose 
2c stamp. Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 





STAMPS — Kc, ec, ic. Josiah Babcock, St. Joseph 
Michigan. 





500 Diff. Stamps 25c. 1000 Diff. 80c. A.C. Johnson 
196 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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THE 


“Big Giant” 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


A Real Steam Engine USING KEROSENE AS FUEL 








For Young Engineers 


VERY young engineer ought 

to own one of these superb 
Engines. It will not only afford 
hours of pleasure, but in many 
cases will develop a taste for 
mechanical work and engineering. 


The Engine is designed for run- 
ning toy machinery at a high rate 
of speed. These toys, such as 
machine shops, mills, forges, etc., 
can easily be made by the boys. 
They will thus enjoy both the 
making and the running of their 
plant. Power can be transmitted 
to the machine shop or mill 
through an attached pulley wheel, 
with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


Bers: just think of the fun you can have running this 
Engine, and making toy machinery for it! There will 
be no dull times, even on stormy days, if you have a “ Big 
Giant” in the house. When steam is up the “ Big Giant”’ 
will develop horse power sufficient to run the Buzz Saw 
referred to on this page and many of the Meccano models, 
as well as the toy machinery you can make. The Engine 
will also supply steam for a shrill blast of the whistle when- 
ever the engineer so desires. Besides the fun you can have 
in this way, you will learn many things about steam power 
and machinery that will help you later in life. 

2 ° The jllustration does not show the full size of the Engine. 
Description: It pk sn eleven inches high and is absolutely safe. It is an 
improvement over all other styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead 
of alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one 
cent. It hasasafety valve, steam whistle and a finely fitted water gauge that will always 
indicate the exact amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and 
other necessary parts to make it the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery 
now on the market. In addition to the many features described, the following important 
improvements have recently been added: The boiler is now made of heavy, polished 
brass; solid brass connections for the water gauge; brass whistle base and cast piston 


connection. The Engine is well finished, free from danger of explosion, and one of 
the most popular articles for boys offered. 





HOW TO 66 99 
crm ‘BIG GIANT” ENGINE 
Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion with 
35 cents extra, and we will present you with the ‘‘Big Giant’’ Engine. 
NOTE: The price of The Companion is now only $2 a year. A “‘new"’ subscription 
is one that places the paper in a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
IMPORTANT. When sending in your order be sure to include the postage for 
the engine. Ask your postmaster how much postage will be required for a 2-lb. 
package and inclose amount with order. Be sure to have the steam engine sent 
by parcel post, as this will cost less than if sent by express. 
The “Big Giant” is manufactured exclusively for Companion sub- 
scribers and can be obtained only from us. Value of Engine, $2.75. 
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Special Offer 

‘ree toy (not illustrated) 

is made of metal through- 
out, japanned in an attractive 
color, is strong and durable, 
and is operated by extending 
; a cord from its pulley wheel 
.. to the pulley wheel of the 
Engine. 
HOW TO GET IT. For 25 cents 
extra we will include the Buzz 
Saw with the“‘BigGiant” Steam 
Engine, whether ordered es a 
Premium or Purchase; also pay 
all parcel pest charges on the 
Buzz Saw to any post office in 
the United States. 
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The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington Street 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


CECT T STL S SVT Oey 


Tee Tath Abot 


Right Here—This column is the place 
where editors and readers talk together. 
Sections signed with initials are by readers 
or contributors. Unsigned sections where 
you find that ‘‘we” does the talking are 


by the editors. ‘ 


The Old Squire—My sister and I are 
teachers, and we and our pupils have been so 
interested in Mr. C. A, Stephens’ stories of 
the old farm in Maine. We have read them, 
Molly’s Baby, When Life Was Young, etc., 
etc. They often ask, and we have wondered 
too, of course, if these stories are true. Was 
there such a family and such a farm? 
Would it be possible for you to tell me if the 
Old Squire’s farm really was near Portland, 
Maine? Where was it? We would just be 
delighted to see the place.—E. T. K. 


We are very glad to tell you, as you request, 
something of the real life of Mr. C. A. Stephens. 
Mr. Stephens has written his biography so 
largely in his stories of the Old Home Farm that 
there would not be very much left for a bio- 
graphical sketch, for the stories of the Old 
Home Farm are not inventions. The family is 
real, and all the stories have the closest con- 
nection with the truth of the family’s history. 
Mr. Stephens and his cousins went back to live 
with their grandfather at the old home in Maine 
shortly after the close of the Civil War. Their 
parents had died, and the Old Squire undertook 
to bring up this large family of grandchildren. 
Of course the family itself has long ago grown 
up and passed out into the world. It may in- 
terest you to know the details. 

Addison is a professor of zodlogy at Yale 
University. Halstead ran away from home, was 
lost sight of for a long time and finally died, 
somewhere, we believe, in the West. Theodora 
became a teacher in a mission school for girls in 
South Dakota and remained there for eight or 
ten years. She was later married and became a 
writer of stories of Indian life of more than 
ordinary merit. Ellen also married and went 
West, where she lived a long time in Dakota. 
She is dead. Little Wealthy, who is sometimes 
referred to in the stories, died of diphtheria in 
the second season that the young people were 
at the farm. The Old Squire reached the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-nine years and five 
months. His wife, Grandmother Ruth, sur- 
vived him by a year and a half and died a little 
after her ninety-seventh birthday. 

Mr. Stephens himself, the last of the group, 
still lives at the old place in Maine and writes 
stories. He was born at Norway Lake, Maine, 
in 1847; graduated at Bowdoin College in 1869. 
Later he took a medical degree, but he never 
practiced. He began writing for The Youth’s 
Companion in 1870, and how many stories he 
has poured out in the more than fifty years since 
then all of our readers know. Although, as the 
dates show, he is more than seventy years old, 
he is still most vigorous in body and mind and 
bids fair to continue to write for the paper 
for a good many years to come. His life during 
all that time has been interrupted by a great 
deal of traveling that he has done in the in- 
terests of The Companion to almost all points 
of the United States and to many points in 
foreign countries. He lives now at Norway 
Lake, Maine, cn the old farm that his grand- 
father, the Old Squire, used to own. 


* * * 


Horse-Hair Snakes—In The Companion of 
June 25 I just read an article, No More 
Sense Than a Rabbit. The writer goes on to 
say that there is about as much truth in it 
as in the saying, ‘Horse hairs turn to horse 
snakes.” This writer must not have grown 
up in the country as I did, for I can vouch 
for the horse-hair snake. I have seen many 
of them and saw them swim just like any 
other snake. I have caught them and 
stripped off a skin or covering that grows 
over the hair, and found the horse hair in 
perfect condition. I don’t think they ever 
develop into a reptile of great size, as this is 
not nature’s way of development in the 
snake family. They are hatched from eggs, 
as we have always known. But for the in- 
formation of those who do not know, I can 
vouch for the live wiggling horse-hair snake. 
—JjJ. A. W. 

We are interested in your recent letter, 
especially since we had supposed that the 
mythical character of the horse-hair snak¢s was 


now generally admitted. We have had no | 


experience ourselves on that point, but scien- 
tific observers who have gone into the matter 
are unanimous in saying that they have never 
been able to find any support for the tradition. 
Your letter, however, proves that certain other 
observers are still convinced that such changes 
do occur, and that is in itself an interesting 
— We thank you very cordially for your 
etter. 


The Departed Edit 


The Youths’ Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quirtes from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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Real at Last 
ina Pen 
at $2.75 


The ‘New ; 
Parker Black and Gold 
Product of Parker Duofold Craftsmen 


Ready in Time for School 


—a pen with a 14K Gold Point and a 
rolled Gold Pocket-Clip (or rolled Gold 
Ring-End) ata price that buys only 
nickel-clip pens of other makes. 

Ready at all Good Pen Counters. 
Step in and feel its firm, smartly Fluted 
Grip and soft-writing point, as smooth 
and flexible as any. that Parker's skilled 
pen grinders ever made. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
J ANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Parker Black and Gold Pencils 
to match the Pens: Lady, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50 
“Big Brother’ Over-size, $4 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO * LONDON 


Parker Pens 
in Black and Gold 


Larger Sizes $350, $5 and $7 
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